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2. July 9.—Hezekiah’s Prayer .....+..42--. Isa, 38: 1-8 
3. July 16.—The Suffering Saviour ...... Isa. 52: 13 to 53:12 
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. September 3.—The C Revit of Judah, 2 Chron. 36: 11-21 
11. September 1o.—The Life-Giving Stream. . .. . . Ezek. 47: 1-12 
12. September 17.—Daniel in Babylon 
(Temperance Lesson). ....... Dan. 1: 8-20 
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“But Thou Art the Same” 
By William J. Gray 
Yesterday 


HY works from first creation 
Have hymned continual praise, 
Toward perfect consummation 
Moves truth from Chaldean days ; 
Through man’s millennial ages 
Love holds unbroken sway, 
With Thee time’s transient pages 
Form one grand yesterday. 
To-day 
Each starry constellation 
The heavenly silence sweeps, 
In constant adoration 
Of Thee who vigil keeps ; 
By thine unfailing forces 
Hold they appointed way, 
From Thee flow full resources 
For universe to-day. 


Forever 
Though future generation 
May flee in awed dismay, 
As final conflagration 
Melts heaven and earth away; 

Not solvent flood nor fiercest fame 
Thy Word from Thee shall sever, 
Unchanging and unchanged, the same, 

Thou art through vast forever. 
Str. Pau, Minn. 


A Will to Receive 


Importunity, if it has any place in prayer, needs 
to be directed toward self rather than toward God. 
The love of the heavenly Father does not need to be 
entreated ; he offers it in entreaty to his children who 
are so slow to accept it. Thus also with his strength 
and wisdom and power: all these gifts from above 
are ours for the receiving ; but we will not receive. 
As we look back over yesterday's failures, were they 





because God would not help, or because we would 
not let him help? Let each morning's prayer be for 
the will to receive ail that the Father has for us this 
day, and then let us, in his strength, answer that 
prayer ourselves by turning to him in every moment 
of need and temptation throughout the day. With 
us, not with God, rests the fulfilment of his loving 
plans for our richest blessing. 


x 
Wrong’s Hopeless Fight 


When we take a stand for the right, we have an 
instant advantage over the wrong. An ounce of right 
outweighs an ounce of wrong. This is because God 
is mightier than the Devil ; and when we line up on 
God's side, we are on the winning side. President 
Roosevelt emphasized this truth last week when, in 
addressing a Christian brotherhood at Oyster Bay, he 
said : ‘‘ Every time that we get an organization of the 
forces that are painfully striving for good, an organi- 
zation like this, we are doing our part to offset, and a 
little more than offset, the forces of evil.’’ It is a 
‘* painful striving,’’—Christ assured his followers that 
it would be ; but the comfort lies in the equal assur- 
ance of the ‘little more than offset’’ that goes with 
every such striving against evil. It is an unequal 
fight, and the odds are all against the Devil. 


ax 
Better than Seeing 


Believing is better than seeing. It is sometimes 
so in the material world, —better to take a ship into 
harbor by a trustworthy chart than by the best eyes. 
But it is always so in the spiritual world. Which is 
the nobler, better man, —he who is honest because he 
sees gain in it, or he who is honest because he be- 


lieves in honesty as a high principle of conduct? 
Which is better,—the man who sees that dissipation 
is unhealthy, and therefore restrains himself; or the 
man who cherishes an unseen ideal of character, and 
so shrinks from the grossness of debauchery and sin ? 
Which is the sweeter, better love, —that which sees gain, 
or social position, or worldly fluence, and so renders 
the pledges of affection ; or the love ‘‘ proof o’ shot to 
birth or money,’’ whose silken bonds are woven of 
the unseen things of esteem, and reverence, and af- 
fection? The Apostle went to the heart of the matter 
when he wrote that in spiritual things we walk by 
faith, and not by sight. He walks very feebly and 
uncertainly, indeed, and goes only a little way, who 
walks by sight ; but he walks in the light, and he goes 
far, who is guided and upheld by a compelling and 
an unswerving faith. 


The Terms of Peace 

Unconditional surrender: real peace can be 
secured on no other terms. When the nations of the 
earth shall have yielded themselves in absolute sub- 
mission to Jesus Christ there will be no need of 
meetings of peace envoys to haggle over a bargain for 
a mutual cessation of hostilities, What a travesty on 
‘*peace’’ the newspaper reports and comments make 
of the conference of the Russian and Japanese repre- 
sentatives! No one expects the ‘‘terms’’ as first 
presented to be accepted or insisted upon, it is said, 
and the defeated nation must not accept any terms 
‘«without a struggle long enough to assert the national 
dignity.’’ The result, if any agreement result, will 
be ‘honorable peace.’’ In eternal contrast stands 
the offer of One who has overcome the world : ‘‘ Peace 
I leave with you ; my peace I give unto you: wot as 
the world giveth, give | unto you." 
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The Religion Without a God 


HERE are abroad among us two general notions 
about religion ; one that it is a matter of culture 
and kindness, and the other that it is a matter of 

obedience and sacrifice. If we were to count heads, 
we should find that the adherents of the first school 
include almost every one that is outside any Christian 
church, and a goodly representation among those who 
are professed religionists. 

The two schools are not confessedly separate, and 
each thinks that the other is holding its own aims, 
complains that there is so much lack of harmony, 
and wonders why the two cannot pull together better 
than they do. The trouble is that the two are funda- 
mentally different. The culturist says that what we 
should do is to cuitivate right feelings within our 
hearts,—kindliness, generosity, fairness, and such 
things. Education is his main hope: we must use 
every effort to educate our children properly in tem- 
perance, purity, unselfishness: we must keep high 
ideals always before the people. Benevolence is his 
solution of many perplexing problems : we must see 
that those who cannot afford thém shall have health- 
ful amusements, clean streets, good houses, sufficient 
work, and fair treatment. And in this he is right. 
The other school does not deny any of these things, 
insisting with equal vigor that they are results of all 
true religion ; but it claims that the only way to ac- 
complish them and to make them permanent is by 
means of obedience to Jesus Christ and faith in him. 

The object of all religion and philosophy is to live 
rightly both for this world and the next. Who does 
not see that wrong things are wrong? Whocan deny 
that laziness, dissipation, infidelity, dishonesty, in- 
temperance, cruelty and injustice are drawbacks to 





life? The man who never puts his foot inside a 
Christian church knows that. The writer has seen 
the advertising card of a beer garden on which was a 
warning to its patrons against over-indulgence and 
against urging others to drink. So far as the fruits of 
right living go, the religion without a God, in this Chris- 
tian land at least, has practically the same ends in view 
as the purest faith in Jesus Christ. But it aims to get 
these things by culture, education, and labor, giving 
actually no vital place in the process to Jesus Christ. 
The believer in culture is nct ignorant of Jesus. On 
the contrary, he professedly gets his ideals from him, 
but he conceives of Jesus as a teacher rather than a 
Saviour. Now Jesus was a teacher of high ideals and 
beautiful living, but this was almost incidental to his 
real work, which was to show how to attain these ideals. 
‘*I am the way, the truth, and the life’’ is the motto 
of the religion of obedience and sacrifice. 

This is a very big and avery complex world, and it 
is certainly badly out of order so far as morals go ; 
but any man who undertakes to say how it should be 
put right has surely a wonderfully big task. The real 
trouble with our prescriptions is that we do not know 
all the facts of the case. Culture presupposes that we 
know what must be done, which really none but God 
can know. Such a man as Lord Kelvin, who has 
plunged as deep, perhaps, as any other mind into the 
secrets of our world, sees that it is too complex for 
any man to understand, and says ‘‘science has made 
God a necessity.’" But that dangerous thing, ‘a 
little knowledge,"’ will try to reform and rearrange 
the whole realm of morals on the basis of some 
‘‘original investigation’’ and an A.B. or a Ph.D. 
degree. After all, ‘‘ the earth is the Lord's and the 
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fulness thereof,’ even to-day, and Jesus’ recommen- 
dation and invitation to men is to get the best out 
of it by giving one’s whole life up to hearty obedi- 
ence and. love to God as revealed in his Son. The 
religion with a God makes God responsible for results, 
and confines itself to obedience to him, which is 
rational enough. 

Saul of Tarsus, even though he thought he was 
worshiping the God of Israel, was a perfect repre- 
sentative of the religion of culture. How he did 
work, and write, and travel! He labored with might 
and main as if everything depended on Saul of 
Tarsus. Paul of Damascus was a perfect type of the 
man with a God, and he worked with just as much 
fury and intensity as Saul ; but instead of telling men 
what they of themselves should do, he was now tell- 
ing them that they should obey Jesus Christ, ‘‘ who is 
able to do exceedingly abundantly above all that we 
ask or think according to the power that worketh 
in us."’ 

If you have looked closely at the men who accom- 
plish things in this world, you have seen that they do 
not get their ends by running pell-mell after them 
with hands outstretched, but that they labor most 
intently at something that does not seem to be what 
they are after at all, and yet, when that is grasped, 
the real object follows almost of itself. Mark Twain 
tells a story of how a bootblack saved a king. The 
king was sick ; his trouble defied the skill of all his 
doctors, and it seemed as if he must die. The little 
bootblack knew a peculiar but a sure remedy for the 
disease ; but how to get the king to take a prescrip- 
tion from a bootblack was a problem. He might 
have gone to the palace doors and pleaded till he was 
hoarse, without any one listening. So he told his 
remedy to the ash-boy, who was older than himself, 
and the ash-boy told it to the butcher, and the 
butcher told it to his wife, and she told it to some 
one else, and on it went, a little higher each time, 
until it reached the king's doctors. The king would 
have nothing more to do with them, so they told it to 
the favorite page, and since the king was very fond of 
the page he tried the remedy just to please him. The 
king was cured by the bootblack's remedy. 

Curing the sickness of this world is rather similar, 
and there are not a few who still think the gospel is 
‘*foolishness."’ It is too primitive to suit the Greeks, 
but it still is true that it will do what nothing else has 
done. The culturist’'s idea of life is right; it is 
Jesus’ own idea; but culture as a means will never 
accomplish its ends. It seems like surrendering 
one’s ambitions to stop cultivating and take to pray- 
ing ; but it is the lesser thing that leads to the goal of 
all philosophy and labor and culture. It is protested 
that this makes men weak, dependent, and lethargic, 
this dropping the end for the sake of the means ; but 
the facts do not warrant the claim. It was not the 
case with Paul, nor with the long list of those who 
have really tried the ‘‘ foolish’’ way. It is the hands 
of Christian men that have unlocked the doors of 
heathenism. It was the pressure of the gospel that 
founded the colonies on this continent, that redeemed 
our wilderness, established our schools, and unrav- 
eled the tangled skein of ignorance and injustice. 
The fact is, that culture as culture is the deadest, 
most unprogressive spirit on earth, while the most 
effective and progressive stimulus to vigorous life is 
Jesus Christ taken into a man’s heart. To transform 
bad into good there is no such power as his, and it is 
not weakness, but wisdom, which makes Jesus the 
main object of all religious work. To know Him is 
the preliminary to attaining what all good men most 
devouily desire,—a world in which there is no evil 
thing. 

Yet to talk about Jesus is not what most men to- 
day call ‘* practical religion." There are many men 
who believe in what they call ‘‘ practical religion"’ ; 
they will be generous in time and money for 
a hospital, or an orphanage, or a medical mission, 
where they will do nothing for evangelizing men. 
These also believe that the preaching of the 
gospel is ‘‘foolishness."' But if one dear to you 
were a prodigal, and sufferin ‘n the ‘far country,”’ 
which would you rather ti. one should do for 
him : give him dollars that wo.!d go as the others 
had gone, or put Jesus Christ into his heart? Our 
Lord was very practical, yet he seldom if ever gave 
alms ; all he tried to do was to put a man in the way 
of truth. If he succeeded in that there was no need 
for anything more, for men can supply their wants 
easily enough in this world if their fellows will let 
them. 

Godliness will produce culture and kindness, but 
culture and kindness will never produce godliness. 
The religion without a God will inform men, but the 
religion of obedience to Christ will transform them. 
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As to Old Testament Marriage Customs 


Not everything mentioned in the Bible is men- 
tioned as an example of right action. It is well to 
bear this truth in mind when considering such a 
query as the following, from an Illinois reader : 


In ——r the account given in the Bible of the marriage 
of Jacob to Rachel, the daughter of Laban, in the 29th chap- 
ter of Genesis, the question was raised as to whether or not 
this should give us to understand that the marriage of cousins 
is not contrary to the teachings of the Bible. bg mo being 
the son of Rebekah, sister of Taben, Rachel and Jacob were 
cousins, were they not? Will you please give me your opinion 
in this matter ? 


Certain records in the Bible are specifically labeled 
as warnings, others as models for imitation, still 
others are apparently recorded neither as warnings 
nor as models, but simply as facts of history. There 
were practises recorded as part of the life of the Old 
Testament characters which evidently were not set 
down as illustrating right principles of living, yet 
which were not specifically condemned. One of the 
commonest illustrations of this is in the matter of 
marriage, Jacob married his cousins, two sisters ; 
Abram married his half-sister ; the offspring of two of 
these marriages were signally blessed as the chosen 
people of Jehovah, and from that family tree sprang 
the Messiah. Yet there is nothing in the mere fact 
of the record either to justify or to condemn the mar- 
riage of blood kin. There is many a detail of life 
and conduct with the right or wrong of which, as 
a detail, the Bible does not deal. But the Bible gives 
us a sufficient revelation of God’s will to enable 
us to learn what he would have us do in every detail 


of life. 
Fat 


Southern Baptists and 
“White Christopher” 

Recently a Baptist reader from New York state 
wrote a striking letter of tribute to what Mrs. Slosson's 
story ‘‘ White Christopher’’ had done for him, and 
the letter was published here. The Editor was not 
surprised that the story appeals to a Baptist, but he 
was not prepared for the amusing confirmation of the 
northern Baptist's opinion that is offered by the cor- 
dial notice of the book that appeared in a recent issue 
of the Baptist Advance, published at Little Rock, 
Arkansas. The notice briefly tells the story of ‘‘ White 
Christopher,’’ and then goes on to say : 


But underneath all there is a bond of genuine brotherhood 
that is good and pleasant to see. A stranger feels this instinc- 
tively. He realizes that these Baptist Southrons are proud of 
their Southland, proud of their denomination. 


Of course, the Editor of the Baptist Advance may 
protest that those four lines were part of a convention 
report that was inadvertently mixed up with the re- 
view of ‘* White Christopher."’ But the author of the 
story will have no quarrel with him over that. ‘* White 
Christopher '’ seems to have been affectionately wel- 
comed by the Southern Baptists as helping the rest of 
us to realize that they are proud of their Southland 
and their denomination, as they ought to be. Now it 
is in order for the other denominations to find a simi- 
lar bond in the little book's message. 


x 
“On the Lord’s Day” 


One of the advantages of careful translation of 
the Bible is the light which it throws upon the original 
words and their different shades of meaning for simi- 
lar English words. This is brought out by the follow- 
ing inquiry : 


Would you please turn on a little more light on the lesson 
for June 11, where, speaking of John as he says ‘' I was in the 
Spirit on the Lord’s day,’ the writers all explain that he was 
under the special influence of the Holy Spirit? I was told 
some years ago, when this same subject was under discussion, 
that it should be that John was “ in the spirit,’’ or ‘‘ out of the 
body,"’ as Paul states it, on the day of the Lord. Now for 
one who has been reading the Dutch translation of the Bible, 
it becomes reasonable, for there it is translated ‘‘ on the Lord's 
Day,’ which we understand would mean his final coming. We 
believe that John wishes to tell us that he, like the apostle 
Paul, was transferred in the spirit, and permitted to have 
brought before him the day of the Lord. Are we doing vio- 
lence to the original text, or are we simply looking at truth 
from another corner of the room, as Horace Bushnell has 
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said? Is another word used here in the original from what 
Peter used ? (2 Pet. 3: 10, or Paul in 1 Thess. 5: 2.) 


If the Greek for the phrase in Revelation 1 : 10 
were the same as the Greek for the somewhat similar 
phrases in 2 Peter 3: 10 and 1 Thessalonians 5 : 2, 
there would be good reason for ‘understanding that 
John, in Revelation, refers to the day of our Lord's 
coming again. The passages in the two epistles read 
‘* the day of the Lord will come asa thief ; in the which 
the heavens shall pass away with a great noise,’’ and 
‘the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night.’’ 
But when John writes of being ‘‘in the Spirit on the 
Lord’s day,’’ he uses for ‘‘ the Lord’s day’’ a Greek 
word different from the phrase used in the epistles for 
‘‘the day of the Lord.’’ The word used by John in 
Revelation is not used anywhere else in the New 
Testament, and therefore evidently does not refer to the 
final coming of the Lord, which is mentioned more 
than once elsewhere. Whatever may have been 
John's spiritual condition at the time of his Revela- 
tion,—and that is a question that evidently cannot be 
finally settled from the record as it stands,—it would 
seem evident that the day he mentions was the first 
day of the week, upon which Jesus had risen from 
the dead ; the day then coming to be known among 
the early Christians as the Lord’s day, and specially 
observed by them as the weekly religious festival. The 
phrase in Revelation would seem to mark the transi- 
tion which was occurring from the seventh to the first 
day of the week as the Christians’ sabbath day. 


x 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


STERLING, ILL.—Will you kindly give me a few points in 
regard to Decision Day and Rally Day, giving the nature of 
the work, and also what is gained thereby ?—A. C. G. 

Decision Day is a day set in advance, upon which there 
shall be concerted action in the school for the purpose of 
securing decisions for Christ. This is the usual definition of 
it. Iam coming to feel that the highest type of Decision Day 
would be better named Witnessing Day, when there shall 
be the public witnessing for Christ on the part of those 
who have made decisions recently at the earnest solicitation 
of teachers, parents, or pastor. That is to say, the best 
time to secure decisions is when you can have the scholars 
alone, rather than in the presence of others in the class. 
Nevertheless, Decision Day has been greatly blessed of 
God, and has been the means of bringing thousands of 
souls into the kingdom. As a brief suggestion, I would 
give the following steps to be taken in order : 

1. Decide upon the day, some time in advance, but do 
not announce it in the school. 

2. Make fall announcement to the teachers and officers 
at the teachers’-meeting, suggesting to them that they 
should not refer in the school to any concerted action. 

3. A sermon by the pastor upon the importance of 
securing decisions on the part. of the scholars, and laying 
the burden upon the parents and teachers, not referring, 
however, to any special day in the Sunday-school. 

4. Talk about it and pray about it in the weekly teach- 
ers’-meeting, giving special instructions as to how to win 
souls, 

5. Urge the teachers to visit or write to their scholars, 
with a view to securing their decisions for Christ. 

6. On Decision Day, let the exercises be very tender 
and earnest. Use familiar music, and introduce no feature 
into the program that would take attention from the main 
theme. 

7. If the lesson for the day is appropriate, use it; if not, 
use something else. A few earnest words by the pastor 
and superintendent, and much earnest prayer, will produce 
a good atmosphere in which to work. The teachers should 
put first things first, and not make simply church attend- 
ance nor a public profession the goal of the Christian life. 
If genuine decisions are made for Christ, all these things 
will take care of themselves. 

8. After the decision is made, then it is proper to urge 
church membership. 

9. It is a mistake, as a rule, to accept children into the 
church without the knowledge and permission of their 
parents. If the parents object, the children should be 
taught it is right to obey their parents. However, every 
proper effort should be made to induce the parents not to 
stand in the children’s way. Many helpful suggestions 
for Decision Day will be found in the little leaflet entitled 
** Decision Day,’’ written by Dr. Chapman. Single copies 
of this leaflet may be had free by addressing the writer at 
Toledo, Ohio. Other helpful leaflets, to be secured from 
The Sunday School Times Co., are ‘‘ What Am I Asked to 
Do on Decision Day?’’ by J. R. Miller, D.D. (2 cents a 
copy), and ‘* A Soul-Saving Sunday-School,’’ by Amos R. 
Wells and A. F. Schauffler (3 cents a copy). 

Rally Day has an entirely different purpose from Decision 
Day. Its name suggests its purpose. Itis usually observed 
at the close of the summer vacation, and is for the purpose of 
bringing the scattered members of the school together 
preparatory to taking up the work of the fall. Its value con- 
sists in affording the opportunity of laying before the whole 
school plans for the coming fall and winter, which will be 
sufficiently attractive to hold their interest and secure their 
attendance and co-operation. A broadside on the subject 
will be found on pages 448 and 449 in this issue of the Times. 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE YOUNGER ONES 





How We Grew 
to 205 


Good organization is the foundation of every thriving 
primary department. A well-organized primary depart- 
ment implies a careful grading of the department. The 
purpose of the writer is not so much to emphasize the im- 
portance of grading, which is almost universally conceded, 
as to correct a misconception, which seems in many cases 
to prevail, as to what constitutes proper grading. — 

In spite of all that has been said upon this subject, the 
writer has discovered, in a recent investigation, that many 
so-called graded primary departments in cities of three 
thousand and upward, as also in rural districts, have not 
yet organized for progressive work as they should organize. 
These departments, variously reporting enrolments from 
twenty-five to forty, in charge of a superintendent and one, 
or at most two, assistant teachers, instead of doubling and 
trebling their membership, as in many cases is their privi- 
lege, are likely to have no material growth in numbers un- 
less they reform at the threshold. 

Due regard should be had for organization for two rea- 
sons,—the highest good of those concerned, and that the 
greatest possible number may be benefited. 

The second phase of this subject, the relation between 
organization and numerical increase, is what I am espe- 
cially interested in. Let me say that our primary depart- 
ment was increased from nineteen to two hundred and five 
within a period of four and one-half years, and this was 
largely resultant from thorough organization. The city 
in which our primary department is located has a popula- 
tion of twenty-five thousand. The church of which it is a 
part has a membership of two hundred and seventy-five, 
seventy-five having been added during the past year. 
Within a radius of a quarter of a mile from our church 
are five other Protestant churches. Several missions are 
found in the more remote parts of the city, There are in 
the city a large number of foreign churches, When, the 
superintendent assumed charge of the primary work, she 
had the disadvantage of being an entire stranger in the city, 
having residéd in it for only six weeks. Inside of six 
months the church edifice was entirely destroyed by fire. 





For the next six months we were pastorless. 


When the writer, under the above conditions, assumed 
charge of the primary department, her purpose wa8 two- 
fold,—the spiritual development of the little ones entrusted 
to hef care, and numerical increase. Having promoted to 


_ the junior classes of the school all over nine years of age, 


theré were left on the membership roll the names of nine- 
teen children. ‘These nineteen children were the material 
out of which to build the foundation of a new, graded 
primary department. 

The next step was to secure one general assistant and 
three assistant teachers. Of the nineteen children only 
about one-half could be mustered out for a number of 
weeks, because of sickness so prevalent among children 
during the winter and spring months. Of the eight or ten 
present from Sunday to Sunday we placed those under six 
years in our beginner’s class, and divided the remaining 
number between the other two teachers. 

Please note at this point, that we have a superintendent, 
an assistant superintendent, and three assistant teachers, 
for only eight or ten children,—only enough to make a re- 
spectable sized class for any one of the three teachers. But 
it was our plan ‘to multiply by division, and we sought to 
work out this plan in two ways,—first, separation of boys 
from girls, and second, division into grades just as soon as 
two boys or two girls of approximate age and attainments 
could be found. 

Notwithstanding the burning of our church edifice and a 
consequent change in our place of meeting, we succeeded 
in holding our little band together, and gathering in re- 
cruits, until, at the end of the first year and a half, our 
foundation work was complete, which was in itself a com- 
pletely graded primary department, consisting of superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent, seven assistant teachers, 
and forty pupils. 

The same plan of growth has been pursued up to the 
present time, when we have a Cradle Roll of sixty-seven, 
beginners’ class of sixty-two, a total enrolment (excluding 
Cradle Roll) of two hundred and five, an assistant superin- 
tendent, secretary, twelve assistant teachers, pianist, and 
conductor of music. Each teacher has her own substitute 
teacher, who serves in case of the necessary absence of the 
regular teacher. 

In the selection of helpers care is taken to secure only 
devoted Christians, preferably from eighteen to thirty years 
of age. That our efforts are not without spiritual results is 
shown by the fact that during the past year ten children 
from our primary department were received into church 
membership. In some instances parents were received 
with their children. 

While no structure can be reared without a foundation, 
it is not reared merely because the foundation is laid. 
Foundation presupposes a faith in future possibilities, and 
coexistent with foundation must be a plan for completing 


the structure. The plan, having been formed, must be en- 
thusiastically pushed. Here appears one of the advantages 
of thorough organization, in that the co-operation of a 
larger number is secured. Children are the material with 
which to build ; teachers are the architects. Two children 
are a sufficient nucleus for a new class. Shall we not use 
them as such ?—Af/rs. Bertram B, Collyer, Madison, Wis, 
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Little Fishers 


On Rally Day the pastor had said that even children 
could be ‘‘ fishers of men,’’ and at once the little people 
of the primary department went to work with a will. With 
ever-increasing interest and success, they have gone on, 
and on many a Sunday a ‘fish ’’ is caught. 

The ‘‘ method ’’ which continues to hold the interest of 
the department is not new, but simply a new adaptation of 
an old idea, The accompanying cut is an exact reproduc- 





tion of the picture of ‘‘ our department fisher-boy,’’ which 
hangs in sight of all on every Sunday when a new fish is 
caught. The picture is painted in water-color, and is 
framed without glass. The figure of the boy measures 
about twenty-eight inches in height. The fishes are the 
little paper ones so frequently used by Sunday-school 
teachers, and are fastened upon the painted string, which 
‘* our fisher-boy ’’ holds, by means of wire fasteners, which 
go through the board and are made fast on the back. The 
picture is in sight ov/y on those Sundays when new chil- 
dren are to be received. 

The name of the new scholar is written upon the fish 
which the primary superintendent fastens to the line while 
the entire department sing : 


** We are little fishers 
As busy as can be, 
Though we are not fishing 
By stream, or lake, or sea.’’1 


The scholar who has caught the fish then presents the 
little new-comer to the school, and receives a paper fish as 
a reward. 

With a few words of welcome and a song, the new child 
is made a member of the school, and in turn becomes a 
fisher. 

One little boy had been a member of the department but 
two weeks when he brought his first ‘* fish.’’ 

Great care is taken to impress upon the children that it 
is not right to fish in another’s fish-pond. In other words, 
there must be no proselyting. The new scholars must not 
be brought from any other school. We are fishing only 
for those who do not attend any Sunday-school. 

When the string can hold no more fishes, they are re- 
moved, and we begin again. Thus little children are con- 
stantly being brought under the influences of the Sunday- 
school, and all are beginning to understand the joy of 
service, and what it means to be ‘‘ fishers of men.’’— 
Lucy G. Stock, Springfield, Mass. 


1 Note.—The song “ Little Fishers ’’ may be found in “Songs of 
the Seasons,”’ published by the W. A. Wilde Company of Boston at 
25 cents. 


A Simple Regis- 
tration Method 


Is it simple? Is it accurate? Is it quick? These 
three questions must be considered in determining upon 
any plan for registering the attendance in a primary de- 
partment. Here is a scheme which may be serviceable to 
many a school : 

Each child is given a number which corresponds to the 
number opposite that child’s name in the register, The 
seats are also numbered, and each child is given the seat 
which bears his number. No child except the one to whom 
it belongs is permitted to occupy this seat. The taking of 
the roll, then, consists simply in the secretary’s noting the 
numbers on the vacant seats. This can be done in a very 
few moments, and the register of attendance can then be 
made up at leisure. 

This method has a threefold advantage. In the first 
place it can be followed out while the work of the class is 
in progress, and does not occupy any of the teaching time. 
Second, it directs attention to the children who are ab- 
sent. Third, it makes the children more regular in their 
attendance, for the realization that their absence means 
vacant chairs stimulates them to be always present. 

It may be well, perhaps, once a quarter to have a gen- 
eral roll call in the old-fashioned way of reading out the 
names, having the children respond in some suitable man- 
ner with a text or otherwise. This will serve to keep the 
register correct to date. But for the weekly taking of the 
attendance the above method will, it is felt, prove per- 
fectly satisfactory, if given a fair trial. —X. A. Hilts, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. 
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The Marvelous Story of a Cradle Roll 


A pastor, casting about for the latest and best methods 
of Sunday-school work, was attracted to the Cradle Roll. 
He wrote to a publisher of Sunday-school supplies and 
secured a Cradle Roll. When it arrived, on his way home 
from the post-office he heard a baby’s cry in a house he 
was passing, and he determined to go in, notwithstanding 
the fact that the inmates were total strangers to him. The 
mother came to the door; 

‘** Yes, you can see the baby.’’ You alwayscan. The 
father and daughter were soon attracted to the scene to 
know why he wanted to ‘see the baby.’’ The Cradle 
Roll certificate was exhibited and explained. ‘‘ Yes, you 


may enroll baby as a member of the Cradle Roll,’’ and 
they all promised to ‘* come to the Cradle Roll service next 
Sunday.’’ In the meantime the daughter, a girl in her 


teens, invited a girl friend and a neighboring family to 
attend also. This young lady brought with her five mem- 
bers of her family. Their baby, too, was enrolled as a 
member of the Cradle Roll. 

The result was that all of the adults in the two families, 
nine in number, were enrolled in the Sunday-school. A 
further result was that the pastor shortly received into the 
church by baptism the father and mother in the first family, 
the mother in the second family, and a daughter in each, 
and later another daughter in the second family. This 
young lady in turn invited her chum in still another family 
to attend the Sunday-school, and she, too, was soon bap- 
tized, and her parents became members of the Home 
Department. The sister of the first mentioned baby be- 
came the superintendent of the Cradle Roll, and soon 
secured the baby of a saloon-keeper. 

Not long after, this baby died. The Cradle Roll was 
draped in white crepe, and, through the young lady’s influ- 
ence, her pastor officiated at the funeral. These parents 
were enrolled in the Home Department, and their children 
in the Sunday-school, the father leaving the saloon busi- 
ness. In addition to this, she secured the children of the 
man who had been the bartender in this man’s saloon for 
the Sunday-school, and his wife joined the church. She 
next invited two young ladies, the daughters of a man who 
held a position with a liquor dealer, and they were both 
subsequently baptized,-and their father left the liquor 
business because, as ¥ Sid, ‘I can’t deal in liquor with 
my daughters in the *adtch.’’. He and his wife both be- 
came attendants upaycthe services of the church, 

Next was secured the baby of an ex-cattle-man, with the 
result that he and his wife both soon came into the church, 
and the father now sits in the teacher-training class side by 
side with a thirteen-year-old girl. 

These are not all the results that have followed the intro- 
duction of this one Cradle Roll, but it will be seen that 
fifteen were added to the school, twelve to the church, and 
four to the Home Department, and altogether more than 
thirty-five became adherents in some way to the church. 
These results would not have followed, however, if the 
plan had not been worked intelligently and persistently. 
The pastor was the Rev. W. D. Moorer, of the Baptist 
Church at Anadarko, Oklahoma. The Cradle Roll is 
worth while.— Zhe Rev. H. Beauchamp, Little Rock, Ark. 
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Rally Day in the Church’s Teaching Service 





Tested Methods for Successfully Starting and Continuing the Campaign 





Begin Now! 


Preparations for Rally Day really ought to begin at the 
end of the Rally exercises of a given year for the next 
year’s campaign. The observance of Rally Day, while 
ranging all the way from the first Sunday in September to 
Sundays in October or later, is most generally arranged 
for the Sunday on which the third quarterly review of the 
lessons comes. This would make the date this year Sep- 
tember 24. The week preceding Rally Day is observed by 
an increasing number of Sunday-schools as Rally Week, 
when every day is utilized in rallying the workers in some 
department of the church work. A Philadelphia Protestant 
Episcopal Sunday-school, led by its energetic superin- 
tendent, starts the fall campaign by having a rousing Rally 
picnic in one of the city parks, in which half a thousand 
persons join. This signalizes the beginning of aggressive 
work in every department of effort. The Washington Street 
Congregational School of Toledo, Ohio, of which Marion 
Lawrance is superintendent, is arranging this year for its 
great egg hunt and picnic on Saturday, September 9. A 
thousand persons are taken on a trolley-car parade through 
the city to a city park, where prize contests are held, 
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A Week of Rallies 


A good way to begin Rally Week is to have a house-to- 
house canvass of a radius of ten blocks from the church. 
Invitations to the Rally services could follow up the secur- 
ing of addresses of those who are not connected with other 
churches, In the city of Louisville the McFerran Memorial 
Bible School last year held a Rally Week, Monday evening 
being devoted to the Home Department Rally, Tuesday to 
the Cradle Roll, Primary, and Parents’ Rally, Wednesday 
to the Teacher-Training Rally, Thursday to the Young 
People’s Society Rally, Friday to All Departments Rally, 
and then, after a day to think it all over, the Grand Rally 
came on Sunday. These programs will show how any 
school can arrange these daily rallies : 


RALLY WEEK 
MCFERRAN MEMORIAL BIBLE SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 
Home Department Rally. Monday, September 26, 1904 
7.30. Song and prayer service. 
7.45. ‘*Home Department: Its Aim,"’ E. N. Woodruff. 
8.00, ** Benefit to Visitors,"’ Dr. W. O. Carver. 
8.15. ‘‘ Benefit to Bible School,"’ K. B. Grahn. 
8.30. ** Benefit to the Home,"’ the Rev. J. A. Taylor. 
8.45. ** House-to-House Visitation,’’ W. W. Brock. 
9.00. Distribution of souvenirs. 
Tuesday, September 27, 1904. Cradle Roll, Primary, 
and Parents Rally. 
7.30. Song and prayer service. 
7.45. *' Cradle Roll,’ E. A. Fox. 
8.00, ** A Little Child in the Midst,"" Miss Nannie Lee Frayser. 
8.15. ‘* First Impressions,"’ W. E. Foster. 
8.25. ‘‘A Plea for the Boy,’’ H. E. Montague. 
8.35. Distribution of souvenirs. 
Wednesday, September 28, 1904. Teacher-Training Rally. 
7.30. Song and prayer service. 
7.45. ‘* The Teacher and the Book,"’ Dr. W. J. McGlothlin. 
8.00 ‘' The Teacher and the Pupil,’’ Miss Finie M. Burton. 
8.15. ** The Teacher and his God,’ Dr. E. Y. Mullins. 
8.30. Distiibution of souvenirs. 
Thursday, September 29, 1 
. People's Union 
30. Song and prayer service. 
45. ‘* Paul and Young People,’’ G. W. Lewis. 
8.00. ** Morning of Life : Its Promise, Its Peril,"' W. H. Tharp. 
8.15. ** Training for Individual Work,"’ H. G. Brownell. 
8.30. ** Young People and the Home,"’ Dr. Carter Helm Jones. 
8.45. Distribution of souvenirs. 
Friday, September 30, 1904. All Departments Rally. 
7.30. Song and prayer service. 
7.45. ** Methods of Bible Study,"’ the Rev, A. C. Cree. 
8.00. ** Baraca and Philathea Classes,'’ the Rev. J. T. Watts. 
8.15. ** Teacher-Training Class,"’ the Rev. B. A. Dawes. 
8.30. '* International Lessons,'’ Dr. J. R. Sampey. 
8.45. Distribution of souvenirs. 
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Let No One Escape! 


Let the whole board of officers of the school get together 
around a table some evening before Rally Day, and look 
over the record of absentees with a view to reaching every 
one of them. This would be a good opportunity to start a 
Scotcher’s Band, which has been so successful in the South 
for the past two or three years. <A superintendent is se- 
lected, and he calls the teachers together to enlist them in 
the work of making it uncomfortable for every able-bodied 
absentee who could be regular in attendance if he so de- 
sired. The visitors should be the teachers, but if for any 
reason the teacher is unable to visit, others are called in for 
the work. Pupils are utilized, and after a visit which 
brings no result the young people take the matter in hand, 
and proceed to make things interesting for the ‘‘ erring 


Baptist Young 
ally. 
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one.’’ With one accord the whole corps is on the war- 
path. Meeting the absentee on the street, he is probed with 
questions as to why he doesn’t come, and asked to come 
next Sunday. Every interesting feature of the school is 
ammunition for the battle. It is a battle to the finish. If 
the personal work so far has not brought the pupil ‘ back to 
the fold,’’ then comes the visitation separately to the home 
of the absentee by every one connected with the class. By 
this time the ‘‘ guilty one’’ is so worried that he has to 
make a decision to attend regularly or resign. If the 
Sunday-school has ‘‘go’’ in it, and eliminates addresses 
to ‘dear little children,’’ your ‘* boy problem”? is solved. 


This, of course, refers to the main school, or departments © 


above the primary. 

The outsider must be reached, and the house-to-house 
canvass is the true entering wedge. ‘* The Sunday-School 
Revival ’’ is another plan in which one department, ‘‘ The 
Reds,’’ are pitted against another, ‘‘The Blues.’’ Some- 
times the boys make a contest with the girls to bring in 
the largest number of ‘‘ unchurched’’ persons. Each side 
has a captain who spurs on his workers, and keeps count 
on recruits. Red and blue buttons may be had for about a 
cent each in hundred lots at Sunday-school sapply houses. 
One feature of the plan is the giving of a supper by the 
losers to the winners at the end of the contest. Surprising 
results have come from these contests, in which no prose- 
lyting is allowed, 





A PRAYER FOR RALLY DAY 


(By Henry H. Morgan, of the First Presby- 
terian Sunday-School of Oak Park, Illinois.) 


O give thanks unto the Lord for he is good, for his mercy 
endureth forever. Let the redeemed of the Lord say so 
whom he hath gathered out of the lands from the east, 
and from the west, from the north, and from the south. 

Our heavenly Father, we thank thee for this day of 

athering after the days of scattering. We thank thee that 
those who journeyed were led forth by a right way ; that 
for those who went down to lake or sea in ships thou didst 
calm the storms, and hast brought them to their desired 
haven. 

We thank thee that those who remained at home could 
spend their days in this pleasant place where we have 
such a goodly heritage. May all of us prize it as one of 
thy many good gifts. 

Our Father, we thank thee for the days of rest we have 
enjoyed, for the hours of play or pleasure. May all these 
fit us for our studies or our work; and may we show our 
gratitude by doing useful things in life. Give us an earnest 
purpose to be thy worthy sons and daughters. 

Father, if while some have been in green fields and by 
still waters, others have had to walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, grant that they may have found thee 
with them there, and that they may have been comforted 
by thy rod and staff. Bless both cloud and sunshine to 
us, even as thou dost to the trees and flowers which thou 
hast made. 

Bless us, our Father, on this our Rally Day. May it 
be a promise for the whole year of a better school, and an 
inspiration to better work than we have ever done. Bless 
each and every one, from pastor and superintendent to 
the youngest member of the Cradle Roll, and whatever 
ways we travel here on earth, may 7 path lead to that 
last great Rally Day in the heavenly home, where with 
those whom we have loved and lost awhile, we shall see 
His face who loved us and gave himself for us. 

In His name we ask it. Amen. 











The Place of the Acrostic in Invitations 


The acrostic has effectiveness in catching the eye and 
arresting the attention, and the progressive superintendent 
Among the 
many used for invitations few show originality or skill. 


has not been long in discovering its value. 


This one from Indianapolis does : 





HALL PLACE M. E. CHURCH SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
RALLY DAY 
Sunday, September 25, 1904, 9.30 A.M. 


R elying on your 

A ssistance, attendance and 
Loyal support, we hopefully 
L ook forward, inviting 

Y our presence with us. 


D on't ae the day and date, 
At Hall Place Sunday-school. 
Y ou are cordially invited. 


J oin us in singing. 
U nite with us in worship. 
B ring an offering. 
I nvite your friends. 
L et everybody come. 
E nthusiastic addresses. 
E njoyable program. 
J. B. MCNEELY, Supié. 














The Telegraph Message Method 


Did you ever try the telegraph message to invite pupils 
and members of the church to the Rally service? It See 
been found very effective by such schools as the Tioga 
Presbyterian of Tioga, Philadelphia ; the First Methodist 
of Boise, Idaho (H. E. Neal, superintendent), and the 
Markham Memorial of St. Louis. The pastor of the latter 
school, the Rev. John T. Faris, writes as to the success of 
last year’s campaign: ‘‘ Membership, 1,250; attendance 
Sunday before Rally Day, 606; attendance Rally Day, 
881; average attendance last year, 550. It is difficult to 
get a better average attendance because of the fact that 
the school is largely made up of children whose parents 
take them out frequently on Sunday excursions.’”’” A 
‘telegraph blank ’’ used by a Chicago school has this 
printed head: ‘*C.C.S.S. Telegraph and Cable Com- 
pany. (Not incorporated.) This is a close corporation, 
and only does business for the Church of the Covenant 
Sabbath School, Chicago.’’ A ‘‘ telegram ’’ sent out by 
J. P. Tracy for the Tabernacle United Presbyterian school 
of Chicago is in the nature of a reply announcing, ‘* Will 
be with you September twenty-eighth.’’ The message of 
President Preston Fiddis of the Maryland Sunday-school 
Union to the ‘‘ scholars, their parents and friends ’’ of his 
Baltimore school is this: ‘*‘ Harlem Avenue Christian 
Sunday-school, Rally Day this Sunday 3 P.M. Great 
program ; 13 boy babies, 8 girl babies, 25 sweet babies. 
Greatest Cradle Roll in Maryland. An aggregation of 
sweet singers. Each baby expected to sing a song without 
words. Every baby will raise its own hymn without the 
aid of any instrument except its own organs, Other feat- 
ures. Come early.’’ Here is a full telegraph message, 
which will show how to construct one : 


Form No. 169. 
The Sunday-School Union Telegraph Company 
Incomparable 
120,000 Offices in America. Wireless Service to all the World 








This company transmits and delivers messages only to those who 
belong to some Sunday-school. Errors can be guarded against only 
by coming into church and Sunday-school, and having the message 
repeated to you direct by the senders. They will be glad to verify 
the message at any time. 

This is an undisputed message, and is delivered at the earnest 
request of the senders after prayerful consideration. 





Received at WEEDsporT, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1904. 
To You AND YOUR FRIENDS: 

Meet us at the Sunday-school Rally Day service at 
the Methodist Church, Weedsport, Sunday, September 18, 











1904, at 11.45. Hear Booth ; help sing ; get souvenir ; meet 
friends ; have good time. Besure and come Invite all your 
friends, E. A. BEACH, Supt. 


P. H, RIEGEL, Pastor. 
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One-Minute Target-Firing Program 


An interesting way of dealing with the address problem 
of the Rally Day program was once tried very successfully 
in the Baptist Temple Bible School of Brooklyn, After 
the Scripture reading and prayer, followed by a ten-minute 
address on the World’s Sunday-school Convention by the 
superintendent, the Rev, W. I. Southerton, ten minute- 
guns were fired by as many workers in the school. The 
speakers were limited to one minute each, and a large 
bell stopped the ‘‘firing’’ promptly. The bull’s eye 
was ‘*This Year’s Work.’’ The first shot at the target 
was ‘* The Preparation.’’ The first speaker came forward 
to say that there are two classes in the school, con- 
verted and unconverted. Christians to be built up by the 
study of the Word, the unconverted to be taught the text, 
‘* There is none other name’’ but Jesus, Three kinds of 
prayer are prayer for ourselves, for the teachers, for the 
sinner, ‘The Holy Spirit is the power that will move the 
work, The second shot at the target was ‘‘The Boys.’’ 
On a very dark night a watchman on one of the docks in 
the city was walking to and fro, Not knowing he was so 
near the end, he fell overboard. Although he was a good 
swimmer he could not find the dock. A boy heard his cry. 
Seeing a lantern, he caught it up, ran, and held it over the 
dock, and the man swam ashore. So the boys are going to 
hold up the light ‘‘ Jesus Christ.’’ The third shot was 
‘*The Girls.’”? They were urged to realize that it would 
soon be time for them to pass from girlhood to woman- 
hood, and the Sunday-school was a good place to begin a 
high ideal life for Christ. The next shot was ‘‘ The Pio- 
neers,’”’ and the target was hit in the center. ‘‘ Nothing 
must stand in our way.’’ We must.‘‘ be willing to do and 
to dare for the glorious work for our Bible school.’’ The 
next was an acrostic, as follows : 


R aise a high standard, superintendent and officers. 

A ttend regularly the school sessions. 

L ook up old scholars, and bring them back. This for teachers. 

Look up new scholars and fill your elasses. ‘This for the 
scholars. 

Y ield ourselves to God ; to a fuller obedience ; the unsaved 
to salvation and service. 


After the Sunday-school orchestra had played a selection, 
the target was again placed in position, and fired at with the 
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next shot, ‘* What to Forget.’’ ‘* We are men behind the 
guns,’’ We must not rely on the past results, but press 
on to new work, new victories, ‘lhe teacher who rubs 
his hands and feels satisied with himself is a finished 
teacher.’’ Forget past records in class and school, and 
reach out for better records in attendance, in Bible study, 
and souls saved. The next shot was ** What to Remem- 
ber,’’ and the next ‘‘ What to Suggest.”’ ‘“* Better every- 
thing, and nothing but the Best.’’ The next was ‘* What 
of the Music?’’ ‘*The School’s Director of Music ’’ hit 
the bull’s eye with a promise that if the members of the 
school would be his helpers he would make this the banner 
year in the history of the school as far as the music was 
concerned, Then came a five-pounder from the pastor, 
Dr. Cortland Myers, which claimed for the superintendent 
the best loyalty on the part of every officer, teacher, and 
scholar in the school. Thus all the speech-making was 
done in about twenty minutes. 


. 
Using Printer’s Ink 


One of the aids towards getting out a full attendance on 
Rally Day is to have a committee appointed to see that 
attractive invitations, souvenirs, or letters, are issued and 
distributed. Novel designs in the way of illustrated mail- 
ing cards, ‘‘ cut out’? autumn leaves, badges, and buttons 
are easily obtained from your denominational ' publishing 
house, or from a Sunday-school supply place. The adver- 
tising columns of The Sunday School Times furnish an- 
nouncements of such, dealers. Excellent results also 
come from home-made printing novelties, something suited 
to your own, particular Sunday-school. The superinten- 
dent’s letter to his teachers, the invitations of the superin- 
tendent to the pupil, and the teacher’s postal card to the 
members of his class should be in the printer’s most at- 
tractive style, while the messages should avoid preaching, 
and always be brief. 
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A Year’s Preparation for the Program 


The program deserves long and careful consideration. 
One of the most widely known Sunday-schools on the con- 
tinent long ago came to the conclusion that a program 
must be built up on a firm foundation, and not thrown up 
like a tent. Then it was that the musical people of the 
Sunday-school and some other sensible ones were formed 
into a permanent committee to construct special programs 
for the school’s festal occasions. Each program in this 
way gets consideration for a full year in advance of its use. 
A program: in this school lives in the hearts of its members. 
It is not a ‘‘ spread-eagle’’ sort of a celebration, but a dig- 
nified, well-ordered program, with a clear-cut, definite 
plan, Long addresses should have no place in a Rally. Day 
program. The long-winded orator and the ‘talking 
superintendent’’ should only be given quarter in the school 
that is trying hard to die. 


% 
A Model Rally Program 


The key-note of Rally Day is a call to service. A pro- 
gram based on this was used last October in the Sunday- 
school of the Calvary Baptist Church of Washington. It 
will be noticed that everything on the program was satu- 
rated with this idea. The attendance at this service was 
1,316. The Hon. W. S. Shallenberger has recently retired 
from the superintendency of this front-line school, and Mr. 
P.. H. Bristow has taken his place. Notice the harmony of 
all parts of this program : 


RALLY DAY SERVICE 
The Hon. W. S. Shallenberger, Superintendent, presiding. 


Processional, Hymn 421, ‘‘ Onward, Christian soldiers,"’ the 
congregation. 
Quartet, ‘‘ Hark, hark, my soul,’’ She//ey, the choir. 
A Call to Praise 

Supt: Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all genera- 
tions. 

School: Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from everlast- 
ing to everlasting, thou art God. 

Supt: Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all that is within me, 
bless his holy name. 

School; Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits. 

Supt: O bless our God, ye people, and make the voice of 
his praise to be heard. 

School; Which holdeth our soul in life and suffereth not our 
feet to be moved. 

Supt : Who in the heaven can be compared unto the Lord ? 
pm among the sons of the mighty can be likened unto the 

rd? 

School: Thy hand, O Lord, is glorious in power. The Lord 
shail reign forever and ever. 

Supt : O magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his name 
together. 

School: Let the people praise thee, O God ; let all the people 

raise thee. 

ymn 1, ‘‘O worship the King.” 

A Call to Prayer 

Supt: 1 will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help? 

School: God be merciful unto us and bless us, and cause 
his face to shine upon us. ; 

Supt: Hear our prayer, O Lord ; give ear to our supplica- 
tions, in thy faithfulness answer us, and in thy righteousness. 
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School: Return, we beseech thee, O God of hosts; look 
down from heaven, and behold ; and visit this vine and the 
vineyard which thy right hand hath planted, and the ‘branch 
that thou madest strong for thyself. 

Supt: Restore unto us the joy of thy salvation, and uphold 
us with thy free spirit. 

School: O yr uS early with thy mercy, that we may re- 
joice and be gaa 1 our days. 

Prayer, Dr. Mitchell Carroll. 


The Campaign. 


‘The Great Issue,"’ the pastor. 

Hymn 414, ‘‘ The Son of God goes forth to war.” 

‘Our Platform,"’ Mr. James H. Price. 

‘*Our Leader,’’ Dr. Charles W. Needham. 

‘Our Service,"’ Mr. P. H. Bristow. Department responses. 
Our gifts—for our work in Burma. 

Solo, ‘‘ Hark ! the voice of Jesus calling,’’ Mrs. Ralph Barnard. 
Prayer, the pastor. 


The Coming Victory 


Supt: Thy work, Lord God, shall appear unto thy servants 
and thy glory unto their children. 

School: The beauty of the Lord our God shall be upon us: 
and he shall establish the work of our hands upon us. 

Supt: Ye shall go out with joy and be led forth with peace ; 
the mountains and the hills shall break forth before you unto 
singing, and all the trees shall clap their hands. 

School: Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and 
instead of the briar shall be the myrtle tree ; it shall be to the 
Lord for a name, for an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off. 

Supt: He shall have dominion from sea to sea, and from 
the river unto the ends of the earth, 

School: His name shall endure forever : his name shall be 
continued as long as the sun; and men shall be blessed in 
him ; all nations shall call him blessed. 

Supl: And God also hath highly exalted him, and given him 
a name which is above every name. 

School: That at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth ; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 

Hymn 168, ‘ Majestic sweetness sits enthroned upon the 
Saviour's brow.”’ 

Benediction, the pastor. 

Recessional, Hymn 425, ‘‘ Stand up, stand up for Jesus."’ 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL RALLY SONG 
BY JULIA SAMPSON HASKELL 
TUNE--YES, WE'LL RALLY ‘ROUND THE FLAG, Boys 


Yes, we’ll rally ’round our Sunday-school, we’ll rally 
once again, 
Come with us and learn the Holy Bible, 
From city streets and alleys, recruits we will obtain, 
Come with us and learn the Holy Bible. 


CHORUS. 
The Bible forever our standard shall be, 
Its truths for all nations, its laws for the free. 
So we'll rally ’round our Sunday-school, rally once 
again, 
Come with us and learn the Holy Bible. 


There is no book so precious to guide us day by day, 
Come with us and learn the Holy Bible ; 

’Tis.a lamp unto our feet, shedding light along the way, 
Come with us and learn the Holy Bible.—Cuo. 


’Tis the only book that tells how our sins may be for- 
given. 
Come with us and learn the Holy Bible. 
How life may be made joyous, and death the gate of 
heaven. 
Come with us and learn the Holy Bible.—Cuo. 











A Hot-Weather Proposition 


A Pre-Rally Day method that suggests a help for summer 
attendance comes from one of Ohio’s good schools. ‘‘A 
hot-weather proposition ’’ is printed in blue ink on a white 
card, as follows, the reverse side serving as a record card 
for the seven Sundays mentioned : 





A Hot-Weather Proposition 
FIRST METHODIST EPISCOPAL SUNDAY- SCHOOL, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Epwarop S. Lewis, D.D., Pastor. Georce H. Barker, Suft. 





The Stand-By Society 


There are just seven Sundays until Rally Day. 

We want those days to show the best July and August 
attendance in our history. 

We want you to join the Stand-By Society, and agree 
to try to be present (or attend some other school) every 
one of the seven Sundays. 

Here is our proposition : 

Our school outing will take the form of a garden party, 
at the Edward Johnson farm, on the National Road, near 
Camp Chase, Saturday ,September 9. 

We shall have a fine time at this delightful country home. 

The car fare is fifteen cents. One ticket will be given 
free to all Stand-By members who have a perfect record 
for the seven Sundays. 

Yours for a good summer attendance and a splendid 
garden party, 





Gro. H. BARKER, Suft. 
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The Old Folks and the Babies 


Two important classes of persons connected with the 
Sunday-school must not be forgotten in making up the Rally 
Day program,—the Home Department and the Cradle Roll. 
Send an invitation to each member of these departments, 
and see how they turn out to the feast. A roll call ora 
report of the number present and absent, and a five-minute 
address to each of these portions of the membership, would 
be quite in order. Much is made of the Home Department 
and Cradle Roll in the Rally Day program in the First 
Methodist of Opelika, Alabama, Calvary Baptist of Wash- 
ington, the Methodist of Huntington, Indiana, St. Mark’s 
Evangelical Lutheran of St. Louis, the First Methodist of 
Memphis (J. R. Pepper, superintendent), the First Baptist 
of Milford, New Hampshire, the Baptist Temple in Brook- 
lyn, and the Baptist Tabernacle in Raleigh, North Carolina, 


% 


Some Special Features in Programs 


Many interesting features may be sandwithed into” the 
program. A show of Bibles is now becoming a common 
sight, the use of the Christian Conquest flag crossed with 
the nation’s own banner arouses patriotic feeling, and a 
roll call of classes will help the class spirit. In the Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school in Paris, Illinois, last October, in 
the early part of the program this latter method was used. 
The teachers arose when their names were called and an- 
nounced the number enrolled in their classes, the number 
present, and the number sick or out of town, Where all 
the members were present the whole class arose and re- 
mained standing until the report was made. A Rally Day 
pledge was another feature. The whole school stood while 
the superintendent, Charles E. Schenck, requested the mem- 
bers to pledge their loyalty to the church. This was the 
form used : 

Superintendent: Loyalty to our country means loyalty to 
Jesus Christ, upon whom its life and prosperity depend. So, 
upon this Rally Sunday, let us pledge allegiance to our school, 
where we learn of him who is ‘* King of all the earth.’’ 

School: 1 pledge allegiance to my Sunday-school and the 
church for which it stands. I acknowledge Jesus Christ as the 
great head of the school, and our pastor, superintendents and 
teachers as those whom he has appointed to teach us. of him- 
self. I promise to be loyal to them and faithful in my attend- 
ance at school and in the study of the lessons throughout the 
coming year, < 


Every One Invites Every One Else 


A well-printed invitation, and one not filled with stereo- 
typed religious phrases, is always helpful in bringing out 
large attendance. Ernest S. Butler, one of Massachusetts’ 
foremost workers, knows how to raise his school’s average 
attendance from six hundred up to the one thousand mark 
on such an occasion as Rally Day. On fine buff-tinted sta- 
tionery he sends an invitation broadcast in the parish, and 
incloses a card requesting the receiver to invite a friend. 
A small card is used, printed in red and blue, on a buff 
cambric surface, reading as follows : 


‘* Kindly accept this cordial and personal invitation to unite 
with the Sunday-school, First Baptist Church, Malden. One 
and one-quarter hour sessions, Every Sunday from twelve- 
fifteen to one-thirty o'clock. Graded classes with experienced 
teachers. Orchestra. Well-stocked library. Please meet 
with us.’’ Invitation presented by —— 


4 
How About the Souvenirs ? 


A historical sketch is sometimes distributed as a souvenir, 
but perhaps the anniversary celebration is the most ap- 
propriate time for this. Edward F. Sheffey, of the Court 
Street Methodist Sunday-school of Lynchburg, Virginia, 
plans some of the most expensive souvenirs known to the 
Sunday-school. Among the features of these handsome 
souvenir booklets are the grouped pictures of all the mem- 
bers of the school, a list of the names of the pupils, 
arranged according to classes, as well as an alphabetical 
list of pupils; the program for the day, and an account of 
the latest great excursion of the school. Incidentally it 
should be said that the whole community was made to take 
an interest in these annual excursions, which were taken 
to the Natural Bridge, Luray Caverns, and Niagara Falls. 
Penny pictures, mounted, have had wide use as souvenirs. 
Photographs are much prized. The Universalist Church 
of the Messiah, Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia (William H. Hart, superintendent), used a 
framed picture of the boy Jesus, on the back of which was 
pasted the order of service and Sunday-school statistical 
information, When the ‘‘ Reliance ’’ had won the America’s 
Cup, a mounted photograph of the boat was given to each 
pupil of the Fifty-sixth Street Disciples of Christ Sunday- 
school of New York, of which S. G. Inman was superin- 
tendent. The New York Avenue Methodist Episcopal of 
Brooklyn last September gave a celluloid bookmark with 
the name of the school printed on it and a view of the church, 
The date and words, ‘‘ 1 was present,’’ gave it value to at- 
tendants on this Rally Day occasion. ‘The First Baptist of 
Austin, Illinois, presented a facsimile letter from its super- 
intendent, E. S. Osgood, with a large copy of Murillo’s 
** Madonna,.’’ Each Sunday a “‘sticker’’ was given out at 
the Olive Branch Congregational in St. Louis (H. Brinsmade, 
superintendent). Each contained a picture of the church, 
the pastor, the superintendent, the principal speaker on 
Rally Day, or another friend of the school. These gummed 
slips were to be stuck on heavy black paper provided for 
the purpose, making an interesting ‘‘ album.’’ 
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Traces of the Hebrew Exiles 


in Babylonia 


HE Babylonian captivity, although 
a term strictly applicable only to 
the deportation of the Jews by 
Nebuchadnezzar, must, in our 
search for traces of the exiles, be 
extended to include all of the 
captivities which the Hebrews 
suffered at the hands of the Meso- 
potamians. Although Jews set- 
tled early in Babylonia, and 
became an influential factor in the 
commerce of the country, as we 
learn from the Igibi, or the Jacob family of celebrated 
bankers who practically controlled the finances of the 
country for centuries, the first captivity took place in 
722 B.C., when Sargon, the king of Assyria, captured 
Samaria, and deported the tribes of North Israel. 
What became of the greater part of the Jewish nation 
which so suddenly disappeared from history we do not 
know, and in spite of the theories identifying. them 
with various modern nations, we shall probably never 
know. From the vast numbers of Jews who were 
settled during the early centuries of our era, along the 
Euphrates, we may suppose that at least a part of 
them found their way to Babylonia. The second 
deportation was from Jerusalem in 597 B.C., when 
Nebuchadnezzar captured the city and took with him 
to Babylon a part of the people. Among them was 
the prophet Ezekiel. The third deportation occurred 
eleven years later, in 586 B.C., when Jerusalem was 
destroyed, and the remaining Jews who had not fled 
to Egypt were carried away. The fourth influx of 
Jews was during the revolt under Bar-Cochbar, at the 
time of the destruction of the temple by Titus. 

Babylonia, the country which originally sent forth 
the ancestors of the Jews, under Abraham, thus be- 
came their real home, and there the Jewish popula- 
tion has been, and probably still remains, greater in 
proportion to the other inhabitants than in any other 
country in the world, If, then, in discovering traces 
of the occupation of the Jews, it is difficult to tell 
from which group they came, it matters but little. 

The river Chebar, by which the prophet Ezekiel 
lived, has not been located with certainty, yet at- 
tempts have been made to identify it with one of the 
canals in Central Babylonia, not far from Nippur. A 
few hours southeast of Babylon, nestling among the 
date-palms along the Hindieh Canal, is a little village 
known as Kifil, the Arabic corruption of the name of 
Ezekiel, inhabited exclusively by Jews. The tomb is 
a large, square, brick structure, enclosing an open 
court, and surmounted by a pineapple-shaped dome, 
similar to other tombs of Arab construction. Within, 
beneath the dome, is the grave, in a large chamber 
whose, walls are richly decorated with bright-colored 
Hebrew inscriptions. The building itself, constantly 
renewed by the devout worshipers, appears to have 
come from the prosperous days of the Arabs, but it 
probably originated with the death of Ezekiel, for 
of all the tombs of the prophets none seems more 
authentic. Here, probably, Ezekiel lived; here the 
exiled Jews gathered to listen to his teachings and to 
hear tke visions which all of the Christian world are 
still reading ; here they derived encouragement from 
his prophecies of a.return from exile ; here, too, dur- 
ing the terrific heat of the Babylonian summer, they 
sat beneath the palms ‘by the rivers of Babylon,”’ 
and wept for the cool, airy hills, and for their city, 
Jerusalem. Few spots in the East connected with 
sacred history deserve greater reverence. 


Hebrew-Marked Bricks 


It is generally believed that the exiled Jews clung 
to the shores of the Euphrates, but in the early days 
the Jews were expelled from Ctesiphon, a city on the 
Tigris below Bagdad. Every explorer in Eastern 
Babylonia finds traces of them. Recently, while 
searching over the ruins of a high mound called 
Bismya (not the Bismya in which the University of 
Chicago has been excavating), not far from the town 
of Kout, I discovered the foundations of several large 
buildings constructed of square bricks, each of which 
was stamped with a Hebrew name. Although illegi- 
ble, it is apparently the name of a city. Further 
down the Tigris, not far above the junction of the two 
great Babylonian streams and the traditional Garden 
of Eden, is the building known as the tomb of Ezra. 
Whether or not the great Hebrew scribe was buried 





By Edgar James Banks, Ph.D., Ficia Director 
of the Expedition of the University of Chicago to Babylonia 


there, it would be difficult to state, yet the immense 
structure seems to date from antiquity. The Hebrews 
from all the country beyond the desert flock there in 
crowds, and, flying their flag of red and green, move 
in solemn procession into the vaulted shrine to pray 
near the ashes of their great leader. The three-storied 
building contains an immense open court, beyond 
which is the grave, beneath the center of a large 
dome. The tomb of Ezra on the Tigris and of 
Ezekiel at Kifil are to the Jews the most sacred spots 
in Mésopotamia,. 

The remains of the exiled Jews are scattered through- 
out the country. The antiquity dealer of Bagdad dis- 
plays for sale fragments of early marble tombstones 
inscribed with Hebrew characters, and _ terra-cotta 
bowls inscribed within, and: sometimes without, with 
Hebrew incantations, Of the lamps, whorls, pottery, 
implements, and household utensils which are gath- 
ered from near the surface of almost every Babylonian 
ruin, it is difficult to say which are Hebrew. 

Perhaps the excavations at Nippur have yielded 
the largest number of Hebrew remains. Recently, 
while at Affej, a neighboring village, a number of in- 
scribed bowls were offered me for sale. On the sum- 
mits of the high mounds of the ruin the exiles lived, 
and their houses, whose walls are now half worn away 
by the weather, still present a vivid picture of their 
life. Bismya, a still more ancient city, disappeared 
long before the exile, but upon its ruins a few bricks 
inscribed with Hebrew characters indicate that there 
they also settled. From the low mounds between 
Bagdad and Babylon the Arab: workmen, while exca- 
vating bricks for modern Turkish constructions, fre- 
quently come upon the remains of Hebrew occupation. 
There is hardly any part of Babylonia which was not 
at one time settled. by Jews. 


How the Primitive Houses Were Built 


From these numerous remains it is not difficult to 
reconstruct their manner of living. The houses in 
which they dwelt had walls of clay, seldom of burned 
brick. The'single room, as in the modern Babylonian 
house, was lighted by the door, or a small hole near 
the roof, to permit the escape of the smoke of the 
fire. The trunks of the date-palm, split into halves, 
were laid across the walls for rafters to the roof ; 
above them was a layer or two of matting woven from 
the reeds from the neighboring swamps, then a thick 
layer of reeds, and finally a foot or more of clay to 
exclude the rains of winter and the heat of summer, 
As the houses were abandoned, the decaying date- 
beams first gave way ; the dirt of the roof fell into the 
rooms below ; the tops of the walls, gradually dis- 
integrating, added to the heap of dirt, while the floor 
and all that was upon it, and the lower parts of the 
walls, thus protected, remained almost perfect. 

The household furniture was simple, differing but 
little from that employed by the dwellers of Mesopo- 
tamia. The mill-stone, the sack of barley meal, the 
stone knives, the reed mats, the few clay dishes, the 
olive-oil lamp, the stone weight, a crotched stick for a 
plow, a baked-clay chicken coop, and perhaps one or 
two other objects, completed the effects of the Jew. 

The Jew called himself the Galutha,—the captive, 
—yet he was seldom a slave, for he seems to have 
been as free as his captors. Possibly upon his first 
arrival he was compelled to labor upon the great 
constructions of Nebuchadnezzar, along with the cap- 
tives of other nations, but not for long. Soon he 
acquired land of his own to cultivate. He raised 
barley, wheat, delicious melons and grapes ; he col- 
lected from the desert truffles and licorice root ; he 
planted and irrigated his date gardens, and between 
the rows of tall trees he raised pomegranates, oranges, 
figs, bananas, and vegetables of all sorts. Others 
were merchants, traveling up and down the canals to 
Babylon with the produce which they had purchased. 
A few were brokers and real-estate agents, caring for 
the property of their clients, and renting their land 
and houses for so many manas of silver or kas of 
dates. Some were jewelers, hammering out the rings 
of gold, silver, and bronze for the fingers, ears, and 
nose, not only for the Babylonian women, but for 
their own wives and daughters. A few were slaves, 
bought and sold as any other property. Civil rights 
in an absolute monarchy hardly exist, yet the captive 
Jew seems to have been as free as the Babylonian. 
He acquired property, paid his tax in produce, lived 
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wherever he chose ; probably the only galling restric- 
tion placed upon him was the prohibition to leave the 
country for his native land. He was allowed the free 
exercise of his religion, and scrupulously spent the 
Sabbath with the rabbi of his community, piously 
bewailing his fate and his absence from Jerusalem. 

The immense numbers of Hebrew bowls inscribed 
in black ink, with incantations, revealed his supersti- 
tious nature. The inscription, frequently accompanied 
with crude, grotesque representations of angels or 
demons, is usually a prayer for preservation or recov- 
ery from sickness. The water in the bowls was sup- 
posed to absorb the ink of the inscription, and as it 
was drunk by the patient, the incantation, thus taken 
into the stomach, was expected to effectacure. He 
buried his dead in a peculiar coffin consisting of two 
large urns, one with the opening small enough to fit 
into the other. The dead was placed in a somewhat 
cramped position within the double urn. The modern 
Jew of Bagdad is buried coffinless, 

With the downfall of the Babylonian empire but 
little change came into their condition. Cyrus, the 
the new emperor, released the captives of all nations, 
and with them the Jews. The return to Palestine 
meant a hard, dangerous journey across the wide 
desert ; it meant that they must abandon their newly- 
acquired homes and the rich, well-watered gardens, 
for the hills and an uncertain existence in Jerusalem. 
The city and the temple were the only attractions of 
their abandoned country, and while the most devout, 
guided by the religious leaders, returned, the greates 
part remained. 

The Jews, prolific as they always are wherever they 
settle, increased in numbers and flourished. They 
established schools ; they studied and revised their 
laws ; they collected their traditions with greater zeal 
than ever before, and added new books to their litera- 
ture. Occasionally, with the wealth which they accu- 
mulated, they performed the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
and while on the way bewailed their exile, more as a 
matter of custom than of heart. The great leaders— 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Zerubbabel — preached the 
return ; still the Jew clung to his exile and to Babylonia. 

During the first century of our era, two Jewish 
brothers, —Asinai and Anilai,—the leaders of a large 
Jewish community at Neherda, north of Babylon, 
became powerful, and with a bravery displayed in 
Palestine a few centuries earlier by the’ Maccabees, 
established an independent Jewish state. There the 
chief of the captives, the Resh Galutha, the position 
first occupied by Ezekiel, resided, and thither the 
Jews, still mourning the exile from which they would 
not return, flocked for consolation and advice, 

Still later, the town of Sura, near Babylon, was the 
center of a large Jewish populatien, where an impor- 
tant university was established. A little further to 
the north, Anbar, on the left of the Euphrates, now 
represented by extensive low mounds, is said to have 
contained, during the sixth century of our era, a Jew- 
ish population of ninety thousand. Schools and 
universities were established, and from them the 
Arabs, whose civilization was then rapidly reaching 
its height, received an impetus. 


The Jews of Babylonia To-day 


The descendants of the exiles still inhabit every 
part of Babylonia. Of the one hundred thousand 
population of Bagdad, forty thousand are Jews,~ In 
the town of Hillah, upon the site of Babylon, there 
are probably as many Jews as Arabs. In the sacred 
cities of Meshed, places almost inaccessible to the 
non-Moslem, are now a few Jewish families. In the 
malarial marshes of lower Mesopotamia, far from 
other habitation, I have found Jewish families living 
alone, cultivating their rice-fields precisely as in the 
days of the exile. Beyond the Euphrates, in the 
great Arabian desert, where even the Turk fears to go, 
I met a Jew serving as the agent of Saadun, the great 
shaykh of the rebelling Montific Arabs. 

In general, the modern Bagdad Jew, ground down 
by oppression, is an ignorant, loathesome creature. 
Thirty-five years ago, he was excommunicated for 
sending his children to school. If at that time a 
Jewess appeared on the street without her tall, yellow 
boots, one was justified in striking her. While for- 
getting much of the good of his own religion and 
traditions, he has adopted much of the superstition 
of the Arabs. He believes in the evil eye, and binds 
cheap glass eyes upon his children to ward off evil ; 
he pours salt-water and breaks eggs upon the ground 
to drive away the spirit of disease ; he heals his mala- 
dies by swallowing a spider's web, or by passing a 
certain number of times beneath the boat-bridge. 
His sore eyes he heals by presenting the rabbi with 
eyes of gold. The Jewess constantly has with her 
silk twisted about a bone,—a charm to gain or to re- 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 3 


tain the love of her husband. She will not sweep her 
house nor bring into it a dish after dark. If child- 
less, she embraces the big cannon before the govern- 
er's palace. ‘‘O great gun, mighty gun, I wish a 
child, and if you will grant my wish, I will make you 
a present when I untie this string."' Thus praying, 
she binds a little faded rag aboutthe cannon. When 
her child is born, she takes into the house a pig to 
guard it from all harm, and if the pig dies, she makes 
of its skin a garment for the child to wear. When 
the child is married, the bridegroom is accompanied 
by two small boys, and the bride by two small girls, 
one upon each side, to ward off the evil eye, or to 
divert the jealousy aroused by the fine clothing and 
jewelry. Here we have a connecting-link between 
the scape-goat and the bride’s-maid and man, If the 
young Bagdad Jew would refuse to marry the widow 
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of his brother, he spits in her face to repudiate his 
claims, and to express his consent for her to marry 
another. In every part of Babylonia one frequently 
meets the loud, piercing trill of the Jewess or the 
Arab woman. The sound, a high, wavy note made 
by the palate, and an expression of great joy, is still 
called the Aal/a/. It is the first part of the word 
‘*Hallelujah’’ of Psalm 150,—the same expression 
of gladness which, two and a half millenniums ago, 
resounded among the hills of Palestine and the temple. 
Similar customs, almost without end, might be 
described. Thus in Babylonia, that country of un- 
changing customs, the exiled Jew still lives, prac- 
tising with little modification the life forced upon him 
by Nebuchadnezzar. The Babylonian Jew is a per- 
petual object-lesson to the student of the Bible. 
Woopsury, VERMONT. 








O MAN gets at the heart of life’s lessons without 
paying dearly for his gain ; and no man who 
has not suffered can come with understanding 

into the service of other burdened lives. Only his 
intimate friends knew how much it cost Dr. Trumbull 
to render himself serviceable, and few indéed could 
know just how it came to pass that he seemd so 
unerringly and sympathetically to touch other lives 
with precisely the needed word or deed. 

The very quality that enabled him to enter with 
tender sympathy into the sufferings of others for their 
relieving made it inevitable that he should feel within 
his own being the most exquisite mental or physical 
anguish. All his nerve centers seemed to be exposed 
to the lightest touch of pain, yet he bore pain hero- 
ically. 

Notwithstanding his army experience, and per- 
haps because. of it, he could scarcely bear the sight 
of blood. It sent a shiver through him to see a knife 
in the hands of a boy. He was easily affected by any 
story of physical suffering. A guest in his home one 
evening was telling of a clumsy piece of work by 
which a hospital surgeon, a man of international 
reputation, had destroyed a woman's life while oper- 
ating on her eye. Dr. Trumbull seemed to give little 
heed to the story in the telling, but at the close he 


cried out suddenly as if in agony, and, burying his ° 


face in his hands, rocked back and forth in his chair 
in keen consciousness of what the story really meant 
to the poor woman. 

This sensitiveness was not merely physical. He 
was so impetuous in speech that his words would 
sometimes cut, when he had no thought of hurting 
the person to whom he was speaking, but only of 
striking as hard as he could at the wrong he was 
attacking. Then when he found that he had really 
caused pain to another, contrition would overwhelm 
him, and he would chide himself unsparingly for his 
outbreak, seeking in such ways as he might to heal 
the wound. 

He was busy at his office desk one day when he 
slightly injured one of his fingers. The pain in- 
creased. He was annoyed and distressed, Hurry- 
ing to another room where one of his co-workers was 
seated, he inquired whether his helper could give him 
a finger from an old glove to slip over the injured 
member. There was nothing of the sort at hand, so 
far as the helper knew, and he said so. 

‘Well, what of that?’’ cried Trumbull. 
have something of the sort. 
not ?”’ 

He spoke quickly and imperiously. The man at 
the desk reached to his own overcoat-pocket, drew 
out a pair of brand new gloves, seized the shears 
lying near, and clipped a thumb out of one glove 
before the doctor quite knew what was going on. 
Trumbull melted. His eyes filled. Then he laughed 
in appreciation of the situation, and drawing a two 
dollar bill from his pocket, he laid it on his helper’s 
desk, and passed out of the room, thanking him 
heartily, and chuckling to himself over the incident. 
But Dr. Trumbull never knew that the two dollar bill 
was passed to his credit at the cashier's desk the next 
moment. If he had, his assistant’s salary might have 


‘«T must 
Can you get it, or 


been raised in retaliation. 
Dr. Trumbull did not believe that sensitiveness 
was a characteristic to be regretted. He taught that 
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sensitiveness was a measure of power, a capacity for 
getting into touch with life and duty. An unsensitive 
man might be comfortable, but he could never be 
truly sympathetic, nor could he attain. to man’s 
highest possibilities. Hence Dr. Trumbull did not 
try to steel himself against the sendings of divine 
providence, but counted his capacity for suffering as 
a means of making his experiences by so much the 
more effective for others. He translated his experi- 
ences into a language easily understood by those who 
had passed through the same school ; indeed, nearly 
all his editorial writings were wrung from him under 
the pressure of moral warfare or spiritual and physical 
tribulation. He knew that his temptations, his per- 
plexities, his trials, were common to all in greater or 
less degree, so what he had learned in and through 
them he set forth with fidelity for the gain of others. 
That was the secret of the sympathetic, instant appeal 
of his ethical writings, — their source in the deep 
springs of a varied, sensitive, crowded life. 

Coming to my room one day—he rarely sent for 
any one to come to Azs room—Dr. Trumbull told me 
of an occurrence that had cut him to the quick, and 
he plainly showed his suffering. But rousing himself 
from his momentary depression he said, confidently : 

‘*T guess the Lord knows when to put the screws 
on. I don’t know why this thing has come, but I'll 
get an editorial note out of it anyway, that may help 
somebody,’’ and he started back to his desk to write 
the paragraph. 

In the track of the years deep lines had formed on 
Dr. Trumbull’s countenance. His forehead was fur- 
rowed, and around his wonderfully expressive blue 
eyes there were wrinkles unnumbered. His hair was 
black and abundant, while his long beard wes only 
slightly touched with gray. One day a package of pho- 
tographs of himself was laid on his desk, He drew 
out a print, and gazed at it in amazement. Then he 
dropped it in disgust. 

**See here,’’ he cried, ‘‘that photographer has 
taken out every wrinkle! Those wrinkles cost me 
too much to have them destroyed in any such way as 
that. The pictures won't do !"’ 

With the opening of the nineties Dr. Trumbull saw 
before him the beginning of experiences which might 
easily have caused the wrinkles to grow deeper, and 
his sensitive nature to recoil with dread. What he 
would have done without work and friends, and the 
steady flame of his faith in God, no one may know. 
As it was he kept on and kept up, and his victory be- 
came the victory of many a spent and broken spirit 
who took courage from the lessons wrought out in a 
life wherein God made the round of his promises so 
manifest. 

For several years John Wattles, upon whom Trum- 
bull heavily leaned in all vital questions of editing 
and publishing The Sunday School Tirnes, had been 
making a losing fight for life. Winter after winter he 
had been obliged to live in Florida, where his lungs 
might have a favoring atmosphere. He had driven 
the circulation of The Sunday School Times to more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand copies, and he 
was by no means expecting to stop there. But Mr. 
Wattles was not gaining in health, and his work was 
halting just short of his hopes and purposes. Trum- 
bull hardly dared face the possibility of a separation 
from his son-in-law and partner. 
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At this time Mrs. Trumbull began to show signs of 
failing health. She was everything to her husband 
and to her home. Not given to public services, she 
had devoted herself to her family and her friends. 
One wealthy woman in the neighborhood bemoaning 
the fact that personal criticism was so common in 
social intercourse, said to a friend : 

‘« 1 suppose one can hardly keep clear of criticism. 
Every woman I know is criticised,—excepting Mrs. 
Trumbull.”’ 

His solicitude for these two who were so dear to 
him made inroads on Dr. Trumbull's vitality, yet he 
gave little sign of this outwardly. He worked harder 
than ever. In 1889 he delivered before the Archzxo- 
logical Association of the University of Pennsylvania 
and in 1890 before the Semitic Club of Yale a series 
of lectures on ‘‘ Oriental Social Life,’ which he pub- 
lished in 1894. In 1890 he wrote and published ‘: Hints 
on Child Training,’’ a book of experience and observa- 
tion, in which his sound common sense, his wide knowl- 
edge of educational principles, and his lucid style of 
expression combined to inspire high ideals and to sug- 
gest definite child-training principles and methods to 
parents schooled or unschooled in true child-study. 

Dr. Trumbull saw that Mrs. Trumbull was not to 
be with him much longer, and he bent his energies 
with all his magnificent intensity to the completing of 
his book on friendship, plunging into the accumu- 
lated material of fifteen years, revising early chapters, 
completing new portions, until in the early summer 
of 1891 his manuscript was finished, Day by day he 
would read to his wife what he had written as he 
pressed on in his race with time, while she, as always, 
listened with womanly sympathy and discrimination 
to the unfolding of his theme. It was not long after 
Mrs. Trumbull had heard the final chapter on the 
life transfiguring power of friendship that her sweet 
and unselfish life came to its new beginning. To her 
the book was dedicated : 

‘*To the memory of my dear wife, who was the best 
illustration I ever knew of a life of self-forgetful 
friendship, and who watched with sympathetic inter- 
est the progress of these pages to their very close before 
closing her eyes to earth, I dedicate this volume in 
grateful affection.’’ 

On the first anniversary of Mrs. Trumbull’s death, 
he wrote to Robert E. Speer : 


This has been a year of great trial to me, as well as a 
year of rich experiences of God’s love. It has been hard 
at times to bear up, and I joy in the unspeakable love of 
Christ. A sense of my great loss presses on me at this 
anniversary time ; and again I am newly anxious over my 
son-in-law and partner, Mr. Wattles. 

I don’t quite see how I could get on in the work that 
God has set me to if Mr, Wattles were taken away. In- 
deed, I didn’t see how I could live if my wife were taken 
from me. I do not doubt my Father’s love or my Saviour’s 
sympathy, but I do wince and shrink, for I am so human. 

There is comfort to me in the thought that Jesus could 
weep as he stood by a closed grave which he was soon to 
open. Surely he will not blame us, for weeping when we 
stand by closed graves that we cannot open, even though 
we are to have joy beyond them, 


Within a few weeks Mr. Wattles, with his wife and 
one of their sons, left Philadelphia for Sarasota, 
Florida, and for the first time he passed out of his 
office for his winter sojourn in the South without bid- 
ding each of his helpers farewell. He would keep up 
the fight, but it was evident that he saw the end not 
far away, and that he could not bear the strain of 
parting words with his long-time helpers and friends. 

Then a sense of profound loneliness closed in upon 
Henry Ciay Trumbull ; but in this hour of peculiar 
trial, even as in the old army days when Henry Camp 
came into his life, so now another had entered whose 
friendship was very life to him. His acquaintance 
with Robert E. Speer, begun in Speer’s Princeton 
days, ripened in student conferences at Middletown 
and Northfield, and growing into veritable friendship 
with all that friendship meant to the author of 
‘Friendship the Master Passion,’’—this was God's 
way of providing for his servant in his time of need. 
To Speer, Dr. Trumbull wrote : 


Do you realize how much you are doing for me now ? 
Do you comprehend the fulness of blessing you are as 
Christ’s loving messenger to me? Nothing in all my ex- 
perience of his love has been more than this in its time- 
liness and in its potency; and I am renewedly amazed at 
and grateful for it... . You have given me of your strong 
life, and I actually live on through your generous out- 
pouring of yourself. 


Again, he wrote : 


You know something of what I feel as to the younger 
generation in Christ. We who are of the John the Baptist 
dispensation may have done well in our day, but even the 
least of you in the aew age are greater than those who 
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went before you, ‘* God having provided some better thing 
for you.’’ 

You have been sent to me to do a work for me that no 
one else on earth could have done. Your ways and words 
within the past two months have given me life and hope 
according to my need, and according to my dear Lord’s 
love for me... . You can never be sorry that you have 
poured forth of your own life in the fruit of the vine so 
unstintedly, 


Dr. Trumbull would go to New York for the sole 
purpose of talking out with his young friend a phase 
of truth upon w'tich the mind of either might be 
working, and Speer would seize whatever opportunities 
he could from his busy life to have an hour with Dr. 
Trumbull in his Philadelphia home. A visit from 
Speer was wholly tonic to the older man, and for days 
afterwards he would talk of their interview, finding m 
the fellowship and its remembrance new power for 
his daily toil. This friendship set wide the doors of 
Trumbull's mind to the incoming of new views of 
truth as his friend saw truth, and, notwithstanding 
all the ripe experience of his more than three-score 
years, rendered him freely accessible to the light that 
came to him frum the younger, truth-seeking soul he 
loved. He expressed this characteristically : 


I value exceedingly your perceptions of spiritual truth ; 
and I want to have the personal benefit of them. I am 
more of a gainer than you can be through this friendship, 
for I have greater need, and a better helper ; and I want 
you to tell me with utmost freedom where you deem my 
views at fault or imperfect—at any time, at all times. 

Already my views have been modified by you in some 
lines, and intensified in others; and I. want yet greater 
gain through you in all directions. I am sure that with 
your spirit you could not disturb me in the slightest by any 
exhibit possible to you of difference of opinion with me; 
and I am sure that with my feelings toward you I could not 
but be glad to hold open for revision or for new examina- 
tion the dearest views of my heart on vital truth. I know 
that we are members one of another in Christ, and yet he 
has brought us together to be helpers one of another in his 
love and faith ; so that there cannot be discord even where 
there is temporary difference. 


In January, 1893, the young assistant whom Mr, 
Wattles had begun to train as his successor, and who 
in October, 1891, had married a daughter of Dr. 
Trumbull's, was taken suddenly and alarmingly: ill 
with a sharp attack of pneumonia: For weeks the 
news from Mr. Wattles had been less and less encour- 
aging, and now Trumbull must face the possibility 
of losing yet another from the circle of his family and 
co-workers, 

‘*How dark everything would be,’’ he wrote to 
Speer, ‘‘if the light did not come straight from above. 
But the strong arm is a sure support, and the loving 
heart is such a comfort."’ 

One evening Dr. Trumbull entered the room of his 
young son-in-law when the lamp of life was burning 
very low. In semi-consciousness the patient saw 
the tender smile on the face of his beloved friend, 
saw him kneel at his bedside, and heard him pray. 
Trumbull was praying that night for the life of a man, 
and the language of his prayer seemed never more 
childlike,—a familiar, trustful appeal to the love of a 
listening father. Peace came to the sufferer with that 
prayer. Under the providentially guided skill of the 
physicians and nurse came convalescence, and then 
full recovery under the palms on the far gulf coast of 
Florida, where John Wattles meanwhile was making 
his last fight for life. 

Mr. Wattles seemed to choose the day and hour 
when he should loose his hold upon the life to which 
he had clung with pain-filled tenacity for years. 
He saw that just then others were at hand to make 
her homeward journey somewhat lighter for Mrs. 
Wattles, so he set his face with solemn joy shining in 
his eyes toward the port of his desire. Through the 
open windows came the music of the waves and the 
soft murmur of the southern breeze in the palms along 
the shore. 

He had sailed those waters year after year, a 
master-hand with sailing craft, not given to much 
reefing, liking rather to carry sail until something 
gave, than to give in himself to any wind that blew. 

Calmly and cheerfully he bade his loved ones fare- 
well, and when he crossed the bar on that March 
morning, his boat lay tugging at her anchor as though 
she too would go. 


At the north a man well on in years took up new 
tasks with the courage of a Christian. To his friend 
he wrote : 

**I am sure of my loving Father's help, and of the 
Spirit's guidance, and of the dear Saviour’s constant 
presence and sympathy, and I know that all will be 
well."’ 


NORTHFIELD, Mass, 
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Under Creek Waters 


By Charles McIlvaine 


HE swirls, ripples, furrowed currents of the tum- 
bling creek water make a curtain over the peb- 
bles, stones, gravel, and sands of creek beds, 

through which we cannot well see the living things 
which make their homes among them and the curious 
life work which goes on there. In the still pools, 
quietly moving eddies and shallow water along the 
banks, are the places to make our calls and find the 
curious animals at home. 

Around the edges of stones small piles of sand, 
gravel, pebbles, tell that the crawfish Fs dug them 
out from underneath and left an always open doorway 
for itself, and that it rests under the solid roof ready 
to dart on any prey venturing within yreach.. The 
crawfish is a water highwayman. A scavenger, too ; 
it eats dead fish and other dead things which if left 
to decay, would make creek water unpleasant and un- 
healthy. 

By the way, you will hear a great many persons 
say ‘‘crick’’ instead of ‘‘creek.’’ But you will re- 
member that creek should no 
more be called crick than 
Greek should be called Grick 
or cheek be called chick, 

Crawfish can be caught 
with a small dip net or with 
the fingers. When catching 
them with the fingers it is 
best to get the first hold. 
They have ten legs, four small 
ones on each side, for walk- 
ing, two large ones forward, having immense powerful 
claws for holding their prey. When a crawfish 
catches a finger it does not let go when asked. 

Each crawfish is born from an egg. As it grows it 
changes its hard outer covering. One cannot help 
wondering how it pulls its big claws through a very nar- 
row, hard-jointed wrist covering each time it changes 
itscoat. Itis very like pulling a hand out of a tightly 
buttoned glove. The difference is this: the flesh 
of the claw has no bones in it, and the new covering 
is softer than kid. The flesh and cover stretch. The 
crawfish pulls. The claw comes through the wrist 
like a string, then pulls itself into shape. I have 
watched crabs pull themselves out of their shells. 
Their claws are nearly the same, 

The crawfish darts through the water by using quick 
strokes of its powerful tail. The flesh of its claws and 
tail are much more tender eating than that of a lob- 
ster. When they fight, which they often do, they 
chase each other. The one that succeeds in clipping 
off, with its claws, the other's tail, wins the battle. 
When they lose claws, legs, even eyes, others grow in 
their place. Crutches or spectacles are of no use to 
crawfish. They are closely related to insects. Though 
they have true gills with which they breathe, they 
have jointed bodies. 

Where the water runs swiftly, the nymph of the 
stone-fly, in great number, has its early home under 
stones. It sticks so flat, and looks so much like a 
part of the stone, that if it were 
not for its six legs and bristle 
tail, few, excepting the small 
boy after fish-bait, would no- 
tice it. Fish are fond of it. 

Nymph is the name given 
the young of insects which do 
not live for a while in the pupa 
state as do moths, butterflies, 
and many others, They do 
not pass through all of the 
strange changes from the egg 
to the full-grown insect. When 
the nymph of the stone-fly 
sheds its skin for the last time, 
it leaves its water home and 
becomes a greenish or gray 
fly with slender fore - wings 
and with hind-wings of beau- 
tiful delicacy. Sometimes 
you will find the flies upon 
the snow in springtime. 

Gray and black mottled bugs, called water-boat- 
men, never over half an inch long, swim through the 
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water glistening like silver spangles, or cling to the 
bottom like sunken coins. They carry their own air 
with them. They live inside a bubble, breathing the 
air over and over again. The moving water cleanses 
the air and supplies them with fresh particles as they 
swim through it or move it about them by pad- 
dling with their side legs. 

Very much shaped like the water-boatman is an- 
other bug called the backswimmer. It always swims 
on its boat-shaped back, with a bubble of air between 
its wings. When scared, it turns over and flies away. 
How jolly ! 

Every fisher-boy and fisherman knows the worth of 
the Dobson—crawler or hellgram- 
mite—as a bait for fish, especially 
the black bass. The young or 
larvae live under stones where the 
water runs fast. They feed on the 
stone-fly and whatever other live 
things they can catch. Their skin 
is so tough that fish do noteeasily 
getit from the fisherman's hook. 
He can often trade one Dobson for 
several fish, which is a pretty good 

trade. The Dobson lives as a 
.Dobson nearly three years. It 
then crawls to some shelter out of 
the water, but near to it, builds a 
cell, stays in it a month, then 
comes out as a savage-looking in- 
sect with exquisitely veined wings. 
It lays from two to three thousand 
eggs where the young, when 
hatched, can easily get into the 
creek and grow to be Dobsons. It 
then dies. 

In pools of the lively little streams coming from 
springs, and in the quiet places in creeks, live the 
caddice-worms or sand-toters, as I was taught to know 
them. Lie down along the edge of one of these pools 
and watch the bottom. What seem to be fixed cribs 
of grass, or bundles of sticks, or rollers of sand, or 
tubes of silk, will come to life and move about in the 
everlasting search for something to eat. A closer 
look will tell that a larva (worm) has put out the fore- 
part of its body from within a silken tube it has spun 
from its mouth, and is using 
its legs as if used to it. To 
protect itself, it has gathered 
bits of leaves or grass, built 
them log-cabin wise around 
its tube, and fastened them 
together with silk; or it has 
built up grains of sand around 
its tube like the stones of a 
well-wall, cemented them with 
silk, and,lives com- 
fortably safe within. __ 
One species covers its 
case with snail shells. 
When the snails are alive they 
haul the caddice-worm about. 
There is style for you, —a worm '& 
with its carriage and snails ! 

Another species fastens peb- 
bles to the under side of stones with 
silken threads. Within them it has its 
silken home. Nearby, between two 
stones, often on the surface of rocks, it 
weaves a funnel-shaped net with its open 
mouth to the running water. Across it 
are meshes regular as those of a spider's 
web. In these set-nets the fisher-worm 
catches small fish and other swimmers of the creek, 
and lives off of them in grand caddice-worm style. 

Many kinds of leeches move slowly over the stones 
and plants. They have suckers at both ends of their 
bodies, but only one end bites. Before I knew bet- 
ter, I once put several creek leeches into one of my 
aquariums with beautiful fish, which were favorites of 
mine. The next morning all the fish were dead. 
The leeches had fastened on to their gills and bled 
them to death. 

Newts, often miscalled lizards, are plentiful under 
stones at the water's edge. They are hatched from 
eggs. When hatched they are like tadpoles. In 
growing they keep their tails. Newts have stubby, 
cushion-like toes without nails, Lizards have claws. 

There are hundreds of other curious things un- 
der creek waters. The water world is a big one. 
If we make acquaintances of the creek people, we 
will find them pleasant companions all our lives, 
and when we grow old, can lovingly call them play- 
mates. 

Campripce, Mp. 
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LESSON 10. SEPTEMBER 


2 Chron. 36 : 11-21. 
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3. THE CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH 


Memory verses: 19-21 


Golden Text: Be sure your sin will find you out.—Num. 32 ; 23 
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COMMON VERSION 


11 § Zedekiah was one and twenty years 
old when he began to reign, and reigned 
eleven years in Jerusalem. 

12 And he did ¢hat which was evil in the 
sight of the LORD his God, avd humbled not 
himself before Jeremiah the prophet speaking 
from the mouth of the LoRD. 

13 And he also rebelled against king Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who had made him swear by God : 
but he stiffened his neck, and hardened his 
heart from turning unto the LORD God of 
Israel. ; ’ 

14 4 Massena all the chief of the poreees 

nd the people, trans very muc er 
all the Shominations py ie ; and pol- 
luted the house of the LORD which he had 
hallowed in Jerusalem, 

15 And the LorD God of their fathers sent 
to them by his messengers, rising up betimes, 
and sending ; because he had compassion on 
his people, and on his dwelling place : 

16 But they mocked the messengers of God, 
and despised his words, and misused his 
prophets, until the wrath of the LORD arose 
against his people, till ‘here was no remedy. 

17 ‘Therefore he brought upon them the 
king of the Chaldees, who slew their young 
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AMERICAN REVISION 


11 Zedekiah was twenty and one years old 
when he began to reign; and he reigned 
eleven years in Jerusalem : 12 and he did that 
which was evil in the sight of Jehovah his 
God ; he humbled not himself before Jere- 
miah the prophet speaking from the mouth of 
Jehovah. 13 And he also rebelled against 
king Nebuchadnezzar, who had made him 
swear by God: but he stiffened his neck, and 
1 hardened his heart against turning unto Je- 
hovah, the God of Israel. 14 Moreover all 
the chiefs of the priests, and the people, tres- 
passed very greatly after all the abominations 
of the nations ; and they polluted the house of 
Jehovah which he had hallowed in Jerusalem. 
15 And Jehovah, the God of their fathers, 
sent to them by his messengers, rising up early 
and sending, because he had compassion on 
his people, and on his dwelling-place : 16 but 
they mocked the messengers of God, and de- 
spised his words, and scoffed at his prophets, 
until the wrath of Jehovah rose against his 
people, till there was no ? remedy. 

17 ‘Therefore he brought upon them the 
king of the Chaldeans, who slew their young 


COMMON VERSION 


men with the sword in the house of their 
sanctuary, and had no compassion -upon 
young man or maiden, old man, or him that 
stooped for age: he gave ‘hem all into his 


and. 

18 And all the vessels of the house of God, 
great and small, and the treasures of the house 
of the LorD, and the treasures of the king, 
and of his princes; all ¢hese he brought to 
Babylon. 

19 And they burnt the house of God, and 
brake down the wall of Jerusalem, and burnt 
all the palaces thereof with fire, and destroyed 
all the goodly vessels thereof, 

20 And them that had escaped from the 
sword carried he away to Babylon; where 
they were servants to him and his sons until 
the reign of the kingdom of Persia: 

21 To fulfil the word of the LORD by the 
mouth ef Jeremiah, until the land had enjoyed 
her sabbaths: /or as long as she lay desolate 
she kept sabbath, to fulfil threescore and ten 
years. 
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men with the sword in the house of their 
sanctuary, and had no compassion upon 
young man or virgin, old man or hoary- 
headed : he gave them all into his hand. 18 
And all the vessels of the house of God, great 
and small, and the treasures of the house of 
Jehovah, and the treasures of the king, and of 
his princes, all these he brought to Babylon, 
19 And they burnt the house of God, and 
brake down the wall of Jerusalem, and burnt 
all the palaces thereof with fire, and destroyed 
all the goodly vessels thereof. 20 And them 
that had escaped from the sword carried he 
away to Babylon; and they were servants to 
him and his sons until the reign of the king- 
dom of Persia: 21 to fulfil the word of Jeho- 
vah by the mouth of Jeremiah, until the land 
had enjoyed its sabbaths: /or as long as it 
lay desolate it kept sabbath, to fulfil three- 
score and ten years. 


1 Heb. strengthened. % Heb. healing. 


PronunciaTIon.—Zedekiah, Zéd-e-ki‘ah; Jeremiah, Jér-e-mi’ah; Nebuchadnezzar, Néb-u-kad- 
néz’zar; Chaldeans, Kal-dé’ans ; Babylon, Bab’y-lon. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HE wages of sin is death; but those wages are 
never paid until man insists upon receiving 
them. At every step of a sinning course there 

are other wages of sin: wages that have the savor of 
life, that follow every act of sin in an effort to re- 
claim from sin. These wages are painful, and are 
called punishments. But every punishment that God 
ever inflicted was a proof of his love, a call to life, an 
-effort to save from death. Sin destroys, but never 
until man has determinedly fought back every loving 
attempt of God to defeat that destruction. If we 
study the life of any sinning person or nation, we 
shall always find these two kinds of wages of sin: 
destruction, and punishment’s loving call to escape 
destruction. Ourown lives illustrate this; the closing 
chapter in Judah’s national life illustrates it. 

It will be well to get this twofold truth as to sin 
clearly in mind, and then to begin the class study of 
the lesson on Sunday, not by making such a general 
statement of the truth as is given in the preceding 
paragraph,—for your pupils will not be likely to fol- 
low general statements of truth with much interest, 
—but by questioning your pupils as to their own ideas 
on sin and its punishment. 

For example, Are we always punished for every sin? 
How? Why? By the aid of those three questions, 
try to bring out from your pupils the truth that every 
sin tends to destroy something,— purity, will power, 
character, happiness, clearness of judgment, strength 
of body or mind. In other words, sin brings, first 
injury, finally death, to these living qualities, and 
therein is the destruction that accompanies every 
sin, But the suffering that sin’s injury brings is in- 
tended to restrain us Thoms continued sin, and tosave 
us from sin’s final death, That is the wéy of pun- 
ishment and sin’s suffering. See if all this was not 
proved true in the experience of Judah. 

If your pupils will look back over the list of this 
quarter's lessons, they will be reminded of the con- 
tinued and progressing sin of Judah and her kings, 
in spite of the bright spots marked by the efforts of 
good kings. And now the destruction of that na- 
tional life, which kings and people have been steadily 
consummating, is complete. The story of the closing 
events is told in several places, as the lesson writers 

point out: 2 Kings 24: 18 to 25: 21; Jeremiah 39: 
I-10; §2 : 1-30; and the lesson chapter itself, 2 Chron- 
icles 36. A still more thorough grasp of the situation 
will be obtained by following Professor Beecher's 
suggestions as to the reading of ** Parallel Accounts.” 
A comprehensive survey of the facts is given in Pro- 
fessor Sanders’ first six paragraphs, under ‘* General 
Preparation.” A present-day vividness will be given 
to the historical reality of the captivity by read- 
ing Dr. Edgar od Banks’ wee ptesery article, 
on page 450, telling what pick and spade have re- 
vealed of ‘* Traces of the Hebrew Exiles in Babylonia.” 
Help your pupils to get a clear idea of the geogra- 
phy of the ola Testament world ; this lesson offers 
an admirable opportunity, and Dr. Hurlbut’s sug- 
gestions,—*‘ In the Lands of the Lessons,”—accom- 
panied by the Times outline Lesson Map in the 
hands of each pupil, should make a five-minute 
geography lesson very practicable. Note the three 
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centers of Jewish population mentioned in Professor 
Sanders’ fourth paragraph. 

How many pupils—or teachers—could tell off- 
hand the difference between Assyria, Babylonia, and 
Chaldea? Why not fix the facts concerning these 
three countries firmly in mind this week? Inthe great 
country watered bythe Tigris and the Euphrates, far 
east across the Arabian Desert from Canaan and 
Syria, Assyria proper lay to the north on the two 
sides of the Tigris. Babylonia proper and Chaldea 
proper were further south, between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates. Babylonia may have reached the 
Persian Gulf, then extending much further north 
than at present. Chaldea lay on the Gulf, southeast 
of Babylonia. But after Nebuchadnezzar's Chal- 
dean father, Nabopolassar, had founded the New 
Babylonian kingdom, the names Chaldea and Baby- 
lonia were used interchangeably. 

Now from the brief but impressive record in the 
lesson get your pupils to point out the chief causes 
of Judah's destruction. r. Dunning (second to 
fifth paragraphs) enumerates these; but it will be 
better to get your pupils to find them from the text 
‘and tell you, than to tell them yourself. Are we in 
danger from any of those same causes of destruc- 
tion? Just how is this so? After all, the worst 
thing in sin is not so much what we do, as why we 
doit. Dr. McLaren's fourth paragraph shows this. 

Is it not clear that every punishment of Judah, 
even this final punishment of the people as a nation, 
was only the deepest expression of God's loving en- 
treaty to his people to turn from their death-dealing 
sin? The figure of God * rising up early” is a won- 
derful picture of the Father's persistent love, as Dr. 
Goss well shows in his fourth paragraph. What a 
longing, hoping love God's is! (Dr. MoLeres, 5.) 

And this captivity of Pg Bin it the worst or 
the best thing that could have happened to Judah 
just then, in view of the way she was heading? 
There can be but one answer to that question. Look 
at Professor Sanders’ comment, in his sixth para- 
graph. Punishment is never acalamity. Sin is the 
calamity ; punishment is the bright spot of hope for 
release from sin and the death it would lead to. 
Ezekiel had a message of hope to captive Judah. 
Professor Sanders’ fifth paragraph tells how you can 
ascertain this. Look at Ezekiel 33:11. God does 
not want to destroy, but to save, the sinner, and he 
reverses his own laws for any sinner who will let 
him: ‘*When I say unto the wicked, Thou shalt 
surely die; if he turn from his sin, and do that 
which is lawful and right; ... he shall surely live, 
he shall not die.” 

And so, although continued sin brings sure de- 
struction, as Dr. Dunning’s closing paragraph viv- 
idly shows, and although Judah's national life was 
destroyed by sin, yet God's purpose in all that he 
does, whether witholding or permitting suffering 
(McLaren, 7), is always the same : to save the eter- 
nal life of his children. Compassion is back of all 
his punishment. Although there was ‘‘ no remedy” 
for the nation as a nation, there was hope for every 
individual who would turn to God after the national 
life had been destroyed by sin. That is the bright- 
ness of the close of the book of 2 Chronicles, which 
Dr. McLaren’s last paragraph points out. That is 
the hope for you and for me to-day, in spite of our 
long list of sins and failures. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 


Oath-breaking, not oath-making, was the sin of Zede- 
kiah (Beecher, on v. 13). 

What is real patriotism? (McLaren, 2.) 

Any church or temple site has peculiar sanctity to an 
Oriental ; hence the exceptional guilt of Judah (Howie, 2), 

Nature writes her verdict of sin unmistakeably (Banks, 1). 

A scientist’s humble dependence upon God (Banks, 2). 

Certain consequences of sin are not to be escaped 
(Banks, last). 

God at the helm ; why resist him ? (Goss, 3.) 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 





Where was Ezekiel at the time of the lesson ? 
(Ezek. 1 : 1-3.) See if you can find the general region 
on a Bible map. 

What can you find in Ezekiel 1 : 1-3 to help you to 
discover about what time in history Ezekiel’s vision 
occurred ? 

In what ways is the ‘ water of life,” as described 
in Isaiah 55, Joel 3 : 18, Zechariah 14: 8, John 4: 13, 
14, and Revelation 22: 1-5, like Ezekiel’s river ? 

From the mention of ‘“‘the Arabah” (American 
Revision, v. 8) what actual ‘* house ” (v. 1) and *‘ sea” 
(v8) do you think were in Ezekiel’s mind ? 

What did the presence of trees on the river-banks 
(Vv. 7) prove ? 

What special power did the water of this river 
have ? (vs. 8, 9, 12.) . 

What teaching has Ezekiel’s vision for us to-day ? 

How would you answer the question a child once 


asked: ‘‘ Why is it that a river or sea always seems 
to be found close to a great city?” 
* 


Men who forget God are not going to keep faith 
with men, 
ie 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


Ss 
FTER the incident related in the last lesson 
Jeremiah’ ‘remained a few weeks longer im- 
prisoned within limits, while the siege pressed 
closer and closer upon the starved city, and then the 
final catastrophe came. 

Parallel Accounts.—Jeremiah 52 and parts of it dw 
licated in 2 Kings 24 and 25. Also Jeremiah 37-44. 
ndeed one should read the whole of Jeremiah 24 to 

52, and the books of Ezekiel and Daniel, in order to 
et a complete idea of the nature of the captivity of 
udah. he account in Chronicles is in part copied 

from that in Kings, but is in the main a compendium 
of that account and of certain matters in Jeremiah. 
The form of the chronicler’s aecount is in part ac- 
counted for by his purpose of bringing his work into 
continuity with the book of Ezra, then already writ- 
ten. To announce this to his readers he closes by 
the citation of the opening sentences of Ezra. 

Time.—The temple was burned in the month that 

began in July. 586 B. C. The various deportations 

by Nebuchadnezzar extended over the years 605 to 
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582 B.C. At earlier dates there had been large 
deportations from Judah as well as from northern 
Israel. 

Place.—Jerusalem. The land of Judah. Other 
parts of the Babylonian empire. 

pessene—jereaien and other prophets. Zedekiah 
king of Judah and his advisers and his people. 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon and his officers 
and soldiers. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verses 11-13.—An arraignment of Zedekiah —Did 
that which was evil: Practised a false religion, with 
the bad government and bad morals that accom- 

anied it.—Humbled not coage A before Jeremiah: 

his statement, with verses 13b-16, are not in the 
account in Jeremiah and 2 Kings, but are added by 
the chronicler. He has taken his facts, and, in part, 
his phraseology, from the earlier books, and in par- 
ticular from Jéremiat and Ezekiel.—And he also: 
A second offense of Zedekiah.— Who had made him 
swear: It is the oath-breaking rather than the rebel- 
lion which the chronicler disapproves. In this he 
follows Jeremiah and wenger eg: Set] his neck, 
etc.: A third and yet more serious offense, obduracy 
under the divine influences brought to bear upon 
him, 

Verses 14-16.—Moreover: The people are ar- 
raigned along with their king, not for his wrong- 
doing, but for their own.—7he chiefs of to lar 
and the people: So it might -be translated. The 
persons intended are no other than the * princes” 
who figure so largely in Jeremiah as opposing the 
prophet and pressing the king on to evil. — The 
abominations of the nations: So, correctly, the 
American Revision, not ‘‘ heathen.” The phrase is 
from Deuteronomy (18: 9; 20: 18), and is frequently 
repeated in Kings and Chronicles, always with refer- 
ence to religious practices. They polluted: Made it 
ceremonially unclean. The phrase is frequent in the 
ceremonial laws and in Ezekiel. Here perhaps it 
echoes Jeremiah 7 : 30 and 32 : 34.—Messengers: 
The word that is often translated ‘‘angels.” As 
here used the term includes the prophets rather than 
denotes them. Compare Haggai 1: 13 and Isaiah 
44: 26.—Rising up early and sending: Admirably 
explained in the margin of the King James Version, 
‘That is, continually and carefully."" The phrase is 
elsewhére used of Deity only in Jorewsinh, where it 
is frequent. With the ple as with the king, per- 
sistent impenitence is the crowning sin. 

Verse 17.—It echoes the threat in Deuteronomy 
28: 49 ff., and is a summary of the account in 2 
Kings and Jeremiah, where details may be found. 

Verses 18-19.—No property, — or private, was 
exempt from plunder, and neither temple nor fortress 
nor private residence escaped demolition and burn- 





ing. 

Fores 20.— Them that had escaped from the sword 
carried he away: Only a few were spared alive, 
and of these Zedekiah and others were mutilated. 
Find the horrible details in Jeremiah and 2 Kings. 
Those carried into exile at this time were few com- 
pared with the whole number deported by Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Dan. 1: 1, 3; Jer. 52: 28-30; 2 Kings 24: 
8-17, etc.).— Zo Babylon: It does not follow that they 
all remained there.—Servants : A subject population, 
settled upon lands or engaged in commercial or other 
industrial pursuits. 

Verse 21.—Ay the mouth of Jeremiah: His threat 
that the land should lie desolate seventy years (Jer. 
25: 9-12; 29:10). Until the land had enjoyed its sab- 
baths; So far as we know, this is not from Jeremiah, 
but from Leviticus (26 : 34, 35, 43; cf. 25 : 4, 5).—Zay 
desolate: This has commonly been understood as 
affirming that the country was virtually uninhabited 
for the period named, and this is doubtless correct. 
—Seventy years: Capable of being counted in two 
or three different ways. 


AvuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
* 
There are no sins without seeds of sorrow. 


<< 


In the Lands of the Lessons 
Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


ITH this lesson the lands of the Old Testament 
world should again be reviewed, the location 
of Judah and Chaldea be noted, also of Je- 

rusalem and Babylon. The route of the captives was 
not across the desert in a direct line east from Jeru- 
salem. ‘The only instance in history when this jour- 
ney was ever undertaken by an army was when 
Nebuchadnezzar, then crown prince, was for the first 
time overrunning Palestine, and was summoned to 
Babylon on the Seath of his father, Nabopolassar, 
the founder of the Chaldean empire, about 604 B. C. 
He crossed the desert with his army, of which half 
the number perished on the way. The captives 
would take the regular route northward, past Da- 
mascus to the Euphrates river, then following the 
river southeast to Babylonia or Chaldea. 


Soutu Orance, N. J. 
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The Priesthood 


By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


fee law that the perversion of the best in life re- 
sults in the worst in life seems to find fresh ex- 
emplification in:the record of the trespass of 
‘‘the chiefs of the priests and the people” in the 
reign of Zedekiah. Por the high offices of the priests 
were debased to the lowest depths of infamy. 

The priest was, according to a Greek definition, 
‘one who pa over things relating to the Gods.” 
To the Hebrew, recognizing one Lord, the priest was 
the mediator between himself and Jehovah. Sin had 
prevented the unimpeded approach to the Creator, 
and access to him could only be had through the in- 
tercession of the priest in prescribedforms. Among 
the characteristics of the ideal priesthood were com- 

lete consecration to the service of Jehovah, and 
ullest ministry to his chosen people. The forms of 
dress commanded were faithfully used, and all of 
the regulations of life carefully followed, as were the 
directions for service and worship in the house of 
God. In order that nothing should interfere with 
the priestly calling, provision was made by law for 
the compensation of these servants of Jehovah who 
were thus to give their heart and time solely to his 
service. Paul, in writing to the Hebrews, says of the 
riesthood : ‘‘For every high priest, being taken 
rom among men, is appointed for men in things per- 
taining to God, that he may offer both gifts and sac- 
rifices for sins: who can bear gently with the 
ignorant and erring, for that he himself also is com- 
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The Fall 


By Alexander 


IGNESS is not greatness, nor littleness small- 
ness. Nebuchadnezzar’s conquest of Judah 
was, in his eyes, one of the least important of 

his many victories, but it is the only one of them 
which survives in the world’s memory and keeps his 
name as a household word. The Jews were a mere 
handful, and their country a narrow strip of land 
between the desert and the sea; but little Judza, 
like little Greece, has taught the world. The tra- 
gedy of its fall has importance quite disproportioned 
to its apparent magnitude. Our lesson brings to- 
gether Judah’s sin and Judah’s punishment, and we 
shall best gather the lessons of its fall by following 
the order of the text. 

The sin. There is nothing more remarkable than 
the tone in which the chronicler, like all the Old 
Testament writers, deals with the national sin. 
Patriotic historians make it a point of pride and duty 
to gloss over their country’s faults, but these singu- 
lar narrators paint them as strongly as they can. 
Their love of their country impels them to ‘‘ make 
known to Israel its transgression and to Judah its 


sin.” There are tears in their eyes, as who can 
doubt? But there is no faltering in their voices as 
they s 


ak. A higher feeling than misguided “* paws 
otism” moves them. Loyalty to Israel’s God forces 
them to deal honestly with Israel’s sin. That is the 
highest kind of love of country, and might well be 
commended to loud-mouthed ‘‘patriots” on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Look at the piled-up clauses of the long indictment 
ot Judah in verses 12 to 16. Slow, passionless, un- 
sparing, the catalogue enumerates the whole black 
list. It is like the long-drawn blast of the angel of 
Lnie..t pwweda trumpet. Any trace of heated emotion 
would have weakened the impression. The nation's 
sin was so crimson as to need no heightening of 
color. With like judicial calmness, with like com- 
pleteness, omitting nothing, does ‘‘ the book,” which 
will one day be opened, set down every man’s deeds, 
and he will be ‘‘ judged according to the things that 
are written in this book.” Some of us will find our 
page sad reading. 

But the points brought out in this indictment are 
instructive. Judah's idolatry and ‘‘trespass after 
all the abominations of the heathen” is, of course, 
prominent, but the spirit which led to their idolatry, 
rather than the idolatry itself, is dwelt on. Zede- 
kiah’s doing ‘‘evil in the sight of the Lord” is 
regarded as agyravated by his not humbling him- 
self before Jeremiah, and the head and front of 
his offending is that ‘the stiffened his neck and 
hardened his heart from turning unto the Lord.” 
Similarly, the people’s sin reaches its climax in their 
‘‘mocking” and ‘‘scoffing” at the prophets and 
‘“‘despising” God's words by them. So then, an 
evil life has its roots in an alienated heart, and the 
source of all sin is an obstinate self-will. That is 
the sulphur spring from which nothing but unwhole- 
some streams can flow, and the greatest of all sins is 
refusing to hear God’s voice when he speaks to us. 

Further, this indictment brings out the patient 
love of God, seeking in spite of all their deafness to 
find a way to the sinners’ ears and hearts. Ina bold 
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mea with infirmity ; and by reason thereof is 
und, as for the people, so also for himself, to offer 
for sins. And no man taketh the honor unto him- 
self, but when he is called of God, even as was 
Aaron.” 

But how the priests at times perverted their high 
calling! How the corruption of the priesthood is 
shown as one single righteous figure stands forth ! 
It was not an uncommon thing during the reign of 
wicked kings for Jewish priests in service at the 
temple to also serve as priests of Baal, and during 
the years just preceding the captivity of Judah in- 
cense was even offered in the temple to reptiles and 
beasts. The sun and the moon were worshiped, and 
women wept in the court of the temple for Tammuz, 
a Babylonian deity, the god of the pasture. Tam- 
muz was supposed to die annually, and to return to 
life at the opening of each new season. Other idola- 
trous and many hideous rites were practised by the 
priests, who should have shown their people the wa 
of God more perfectly, but who led them into ‘all 
the abominations of the nations.” 

The Lesson Picture 1 shows ‘‘the Chiefs of the 
Priests and people” in Jerusalem to-day—not twenty- 
five hundred years ago. The view is of the entrance 
to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and the priests 
are of the Greek church. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

1 The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures and Maps for the Third 
Quarter will be sent to any address upon receipt of ten cents. The set 
consists of 12 handsomely printed reproductions of photographs, each 
on a separate sheet of enameled paper, and three outline maps. 
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of Judah 
McLaren, D.D. 


transference to him of men’s ways, he is said to have 
‘‘risen early” to send the prophets. Surely. that 
means earnest effort. The depths of God's heart 
are disclosed when we are bidden to think of his com- 
passion as the motive for the prophet’s messages and 
threatenings. What a wonderful and heart-melting 
revelation of God’s placableness, wistful hoping 
against hope, and reluctance to abandon the most 
indurated sinner, is given in that centuries-long con- 
flict of the patient God with treacherous Israel ! 
That divine charity suffered long and was kind, en- 
dured all things and hoped all things. 

The punishment. The tragic details of the pun- 
ishment are enumerated with the same completeness 
and suppression of emotion as those of the sin. 
The fact that all these were divine judgments brings 
the chronicler to the psalmist’s attitude, ‘‘I was 
dumb, I opened not my mouth because thou didst 
it.” Sorrow and pity have their place, but the awed 
recognition of God’s hand outstretched in righteous 
retribution must come first. Modern sentimentalists 
who are so tender-hearted as to be shocked at the 
Christian teachings of judgment might learn a les- 
son here. 

The first point to note is that a time arrives when 
even God can hope for no amendment and is driven to 
change his methods. His patience is not exhausted, 
but man’s obstinacy makes another treatment in- 
evitable. God lavished benefits and pleadings for 
long years in vain, till he saw that there was ‘‘ no 
remedy.” Only then did he, as if reluctantly forced, 
do ‘‘ his work, his strange work.” Behold, therefore, 
the ‘‘ goodness and severity” of God, goodness in his 
long delay, severity in the final blow, and learn that 
his purpose is the same though his methods are oppo- 
site. 

To the chronicler God is the true actor in human 
affairs. Nebuchadnezzar thought of his conquest as 
won by his own arm. Secular historians treat the 
fall of Zedekiah as simply the result of the political 
conditions of the time, and sometimes seem to think 
that it could not be a divine judgment because it 
was brought about by natural causes. But this old 
chronicler sees deeper, and to him, as to us, if we are 
wise, ‘‘the history of the world is the judgment of 
the world.” The Nebuchadnezzars are God’s axes 
with which He hews down fruitless trees. They are 
responsible for their acts, but they are His instru- 
ments, and it is His hand that wields them. 

The iron band that binds sin and suffering is dis- 
closed in Judah’s fall. We cannot allege that the 
same close connection between godlessness and na- 
tional disaster is exemplified now as it was in Israel. 
Nor can we contend that for individuals suffering is 
always the fruit of sin. But it is still true that 
‘‘ righteousness exalteth a nation,” and that ‘‘ by the 
soul only are the nations great,” in the true sense of 
the word. To depart from God is always ‘‘a bitter 
and an evil thing” for communities and individuals, 
however sweet draughts of outward prosperity may 
for a time mask the bitterness. ot armies nor 
fleets, not ships, colonies and commerce, not million- 
aires and trusts, not Berar res and diplomatists, but 
the fear of the Lord and the keeping of his com- 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 3 (2 Chron. 36 : 11-21) 


mandments, are the true life of a nation. If Chris- 
tian men lived up to the ideal set them by Jesus, 
“Ye are the salt of the land,” and sought more 
earnestly and wisely to leaven their nation, they 
would be doing more than any others to guarantee 
its perpetual prosperity. 

the Galina warhe mj this chapter, not included in 
the lesson, are significant. They are the first words 
of the book of Ezra. Whoever put them here per- 
haps wished to show a far-off dawn following the 
stormy sunset. He opens a ‘‘ door of hope” in ‘‘the 
valley of trouble.” It is an Old Testament version 
of ‘‘God hath not cast away his people whom he 
foreknew.” It throws a beam of light on the black 
last page of the chronicle, and reveals that God's 
chastisement was in love, that it was meant for dis- 
cipline, not for destruction, that it was educational, 
and that the rod was burned when the lesson had 
been learned. It was learned, for the captivity cured 
the nation of hankering after idolatry, and whatever 
defects it brought back from Babylon, it brought 
back a passionate abhorrence of all the gods of the 
nations. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


b 


No man reigns until he rules himself. 





4s HE Curers OF THE PRIESTS AND THE PEOPLE 
TRESPASSED VERY GREATLY AFTER ALL THE 
ABOMINATIONS OF THE Nations.” — Thank 
God, for centuries past Syria has been free from the 
practises called ‘‘the abominations of the nations.” 
Still, religious practises. in India to-day may give 
an idea of what is meant by ‘‘ abominations of the 
nations " in Zedekiah’s time. Professor Lindsay says, 
‘*I was told by a Hindoo that the scenes at the pil- 
grimage time were indescribable, but that they were 
not so bad now as they once were, because, owing to 
the spread of Western ideas, men could not now read- 
ily believe that acts of the grossest immorality could 
really be acceptable as divine worship.” ‘‘ Urgais the 
headquarters of the Booddhism of North Mongolia. 
It is also a stronghold of unblushing sin. Its wick- 
edness does no. spring from any one source, but the 
full tide of the stream of iniquity that rolls through it 
is fed by several tributaries, which, uniting, make up 
the dark flood of its evil.”” Speaking of the religious 
rites of Judah’s immediate neighbors, an ancient 
author said, ‘‘ On the days when the festival of the 
Syrian goddess is held a great crowd of priests and 
many Ga//i and Kadeshim take part in the rites, 
cutting their arms and lashing their backs as they 
circle the altar in wild religious dances amidst the 
din of flutes, cymbals, and songs to the gods.” 
**THey PoLLUTED THE House OF JEHOVAH WHICH 
HE HAD HALLOWED IN JERUSALEM.”’—Orientals have 
most exalted ideas of the sanctity of a Bethel, church, 
chapel, or a shrine. They do not go past any of 
these without baring their heads, bowing, and kiss- 
ing the sacred stones. A spot on which a church 
may have stood is too holy to be used for any secular 
purpose, and men and women must be ceremonially 
clean, otherwise ved! cannot approach a holy place. 
Therefore people holding such views as the Hebrews 
did and do must have been doubly guilty in polluting 
the house of Jehovah by abominable heathen prac- 
tises worse than those indicated above. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, Syria. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


A Telltale Conscience 
E SURE your sin will find you out (Golden 
Text). he story is told of Aaron Burr that 


he was once defending a man who was 
charged with murder. When Burr addressed the 
jury it was night. The guilty man was in the room. 
He had been the principal witness for the prosecu- 
tion, but Burr had come to believe that this witness 
was the assassin. In closing his address for his 
client, the impassioned lawyer picked up two lighted 
candles from the table, and holding them in the face 
of the witness, exclaimed: ‘* Gentlemen of the jury, 
there is nature’s verdict. Now write yours.” The 
witness was so overwhelmed by his guilty conscience 
and with amazement, that he fled in terror from the 
room. 


Humility the Key to Wisdom 

He humbled not himself before Jeremiah the pro- 
phet speaking from the mouth of Jehovah (vy. 12). 
The Rev. George W. Hervey once asked Professor 
S. F. B. Morse, the renowned inventor of the electric 
telegraph: ‘* Professor Morse, when you were makin 
your experiments did you never come to a stand, 
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not knowing what to do next?” 
than once.” ‘‘And at such times, what did you do 
next?” ‘I may answer you in confidence,” said the 

rofessor, ‘‘ but it is a matter of which the public 

nows nothing. Whenever I could not see my way 
clearly, I prayed for more light.” ‘And the light 
generally came?" ‘Yes. And I may tell you that 
when flattering honors came to me from America 
and Europe on account of the invention which bears 
my name, I never felt that I deserved them. I had 
made a valuable application of electricity, not be- 
cause I was superior to other men, but solely because 
God, who meant it for mankind, must reveal it to 
some one, and was pleased to reveal it to me.” 


The Hard Heart Blinds the Eyes 

He stiffened his neck, ana hardened his heart 
against turning unto Jehovah (vy. 13). Noone has 
written more clearly of that great fact, so often 
observed, that as the sinner’s heart hardens his 
spiritual perception decreases, than Shakespeare in 
the third act of ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra” : 


‘*Oh, yes; more 


** When we in our viciousness grow hard— 
Oh misery on’t !—the wise gods seel our eyes ; 
In our own filth drop our clear judgements ; make us 
Adore our errors; laugh at’s, while we strut 
To our confusion.’’ 


Consequences Not to be Escaped 

But they mocked the messengers of God, and 
scoffed at his prophets; until the wrath of Jehovah 
arose against his people, till there was no remedy 
(v. 16). An evangelist tells this story: ‘tI] was once 
preaching in Chicago with Mr. Moody in a large 
wooden tabernacle. Thousands of people crowded 
the building nightly. One evening a man came into 
the building and committed himself to the Saviour. 
He went away very happy. He came back the 
next night, and I saw him in the audience, looking 
the most pitiable of all the persons in that great 
building. At the conclusion of the service I went 
down the aisle, and, shaking his hand, said: ‘My 
dear friend, you are troubled because you are doubt- 
ing your salvation.’ He said: ‘Mr. Inglis, you are 
mistaken. I know I am saved, but I have a great 
burden on my heart. Let me tell you my story. 
Some months ago I forged a note for seventy-five 
thousand dollars, and I am at this moment a fugitive 
from the law. Now what would you advise me to 
do?’ ‘Go back and give yourself up,’ I answered at 
once. ‘I-will,” he said. He then shook hands with 
us all, and left the building. He took the first train 
for his native city, and went straight to his house, 
threw his arms about his wife, and told her of his 
conversion, and of his purpose. He then went up 
stairs and kissed his sleeping children. He next 
walked over to a police station and gave himself up. 
He was convicted without delay, and sentenced to 
twenty-five gence imprisonment in the penitentiary. 
The last I heard of him, sixteen years had rolled 
away, and he was still confined in prison. Becom- 
ing a Christian did not save that man from the pen- 
alty of the law and the consequences of his sin. 
Though God forgives us freely when we repent, the 
sinner cannot escape the results of previous evil 
doing. A druukard, or any other terrible sinner, 
bears about through life a ruined body. Let us learn 
to hate sin, and to realize its consequences.” 


Nyack, N. Y. 
oe 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


Hees is humanity posed in three typical atti- 
tudes, for the study of the philosopher, the 
moralist, and the theologian. 

1. Resisting a prophet speaking from the mouth 
of Jehovah (v. 12). Men do speak ‘* from the mouth 
of Jehovah.” One did soto me this very day, setting 
forth my duty in language so direct and in outline 
so plain that a voice from the skies could not have 
made it more convincing. Who has not received 
such messages? In what way could they be given 
any extra force? And what apology can we offer 
for resisting them? A soul that does not bow before 
a ‘* prophet pomeagey out of the mouth of Jehovah,” 
like a tree that does not bow before the blast of 
heaven will be uprooted or broken. 

2. Rebelling against King Nebuchadnezzar who 
had made him swear by God (v. 13). Both nations 
and individuals are forced into situations where they 
accept unwelcome obligations under oath. Nothifg 
is so solemn as an assurance given in the name of 
God. Mankind has agreed in affirming that a *‘ bad 
promise is better broken than kept” ; but all over 
the world, and in all ages of its history, nothing has 
been so sacred as an oath by the name of the Divine 
being. When men begin to writhe and twist and 
wriggle to get away from this, their moral downfall 
has begun. A moral obligation to some one who has 
put us under oath to God, is a moral obligation to 
God himself. 

3. Stifening his neck and hardening his heart 
against turning [the impulse toturn] unlo Jehovah 
(v. 13). The voice of a prophet speaking from the 
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mouth of God, and an oath given in his name, are 
sacred; but more sacred still is the impulse of the 
soul itself ‘‘to turn unto Jehovah.” ho has not 
felt it? You have never had a clearer consciousness 
of a weathervane’s swinging toward the wind than 
of your own soul revolving toward God. A sudden 
impulse whirls your spiritual nature round with your 
face toward heaven; or a slow and long protracted 
yearning after righteousness keeps twisting you 
away from your own life toward a new one. Your 
spirit seems hung upon a pivot with an almost irre- 
sistible inclination to follow the divine One, as the 
faces of the flowers follow the sun. Do you remem- 
ber the hour when you stiffened your neck and 
hardened your heart against that ‘‘turning.” Noth- 
ing is more terrible than that!” Robert Louis Ste- 
venson gives this account of a spiritual experience. 
‘+ I was never conscious of a struggle, nor a registered 
vow, nor seemingly had anything personal to do with 
the matter; but came about like a well-handled 
ship. There stood at the wheel that unknown 
steersman whom we call God!"" Oh! to come 
around like a well-handled ship not only unresist- 
ingly but joyously! 

And Jehovah... sent to them by his messengers, 
rising up early and sending, because he had com- 
passion on his people (v. 15). If this is a true pic- 
ture of the divine nature, it is enough to make one 
fall in love with God! Think of a father so longin 
after the welfare of a prodigal son that he should 
send one messenger after another all day and then 
get up before daybreak to begin again! Perhaps it 
was Carrier pigeons that he let loose—a long proces- 
sion of them flying from the open windows of heaven, 
and one dear bird, swifter and more determined than 
all, reserved for a special flight as the sun rose ou. of 
the east! Just stopand think! Have you never had 
such messages sent to you by God? Have there been 
no times in the early morning (when all was still out- 
doors and you lay sheoplees on your pillow guilty and 
unhappy) that a sacred memory or a holy longing 
seemed to enter at the window and perch upon your 
heart? Who knows but that God had risen up early 
and sent it in compassion ? 

Till there was no remedy (v. 16). Every desire of 
the body or the spirit seems, at least, to get beyond 
the point of remediableness. There are ‘last re- 
sorts” in medicine, powerful drugs, which are ad- 
ministered as a forlorn hope. But if death is in 
earnest, it is all vain! he vices of the spirit 
become incurable also, so far as we can see. ‘There 
are drunkards, liars and thieves, for whose sins, there 
seems, at least, to be no cure. Let us, in God's 
name, save these children before they reach this irre- 
mediable stage! 
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Stiff necks are also brittle. 
al 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
How God Deals with the Disobedient 


t. He Sets his Standard for them in his Law : 
Evil in the sight of Jehovah (11, 12). * 

Book of the law... meditate therein (Josh. 1 : 8). 

‘Thy word is a lamp unto my feet (Psa. 119: 105). 

To the law and to the testimony (Isa. 8 : 20), 


2. He has Compassion, Even on Those who Disobey him : 
He had compassion on his people (15). 

Slow to anger... in lovingkindness (Num. 14: 18). 

Being merciful . . . destroyed them not (Psa. 78 : 38). 

‘Thoughts of peace, and not of evil (Jer. 29 : 11). 


3- He Sends his Messengers of Mercy : 
Sent to them by his messengers (15, 16). 
Sent... my servants the prophets (Jer. 7 : 25, 26). 
Sent his servants to the husbandmen ( Matt. 21 : 34-36). 
God, having spoken. . . in the prophets (Heb. 1 : 1). 
4. He Sends his Ministers of Wrath to the Impenitent : 
Brought upon them the king of the Chaldeans (17). 
Nebuchadrezzar . . . my servant (Jer. 25:9; 27: 6). 
The wrath of man shall praise thee (Psa. 76: 10). 
It shall not be well with the wicked (Eccl. 8 : 13). 


5- He Brings Destruction upon Those who Reject him : 

Slew their young men... no compassion (17-19). 
Hardeneth his neck. . . suddenly be destroyed (Prov. 29 : 1). 
I will bring evil upon them (Jer. 11; 11). 

Neither their silver nor their gold. . . deliver (Zeph. 1 : 18), 


6. Wn eiyes the Discipline of Trial to Those who will Profit 
y it: 


Escaped... the sword, carried... to Babylon (20), 
I will turn again the captivity (Jer. 30 : 18-22). 
He that scattered israel will gather (Jer. 31 : 10). 
I will gather you from the peoples (Ezek. 11 : 16, 17). 
7- He Pulfils his Word, both of Warning and of Promise : 
To fulfil the word of Jehovah (21). 
‘The word that I shall speak shall be performed (Ezek. 12 : 25). 
It will surely come, . . . will not delay (Hab. 2: 3). 
Till heaven and earth pass away (Matt. 5 : 18). 


Many strange teachers come to those who refuse 
to be taught of God. 
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Hints fer the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ALL for title and Golden Text. How old was 
Zedekiah when he ascended the throne? How 
long did he reign in Jerusalem? Was his 

reign good or bad? In what respect wasit bad? In 
copying the idolatries of the heathen. Against whom 
aid Zedekiah rebel? Who told the king to submit to 
Babylon? How did the people of Judah treat God's 
prophet? They mocked him. At last, what king 
came againsi the city of Jerusalem? What did that 
king do to wf of the people? What did he do to 
the temple? What happened to those who were not 
slain? They were carried captive. 

Now turn to the blackboard and write on it the two 
words Cause and Consequence. Talk a little about 
the fact that every consequence has acause. Noth- 
ing happens in this world without a cause. If a boy 
is | Fe the consequence will be seen soon in his life. 





Beene EBELLION 
ONSEQUENCE ||UIN 











If one is a heavy drinker, the consequence will not 
be far off. You cannot touch fire and not be burned, 
and you cannot handle pitch and not be blackened. 
God says, ‘‘Be not deceived. God is not mocked, 
Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap,” 
What is it that the Golden Text for to-day says? 
Applying this truth to the story of to-day, ask whether 
Judah had not often turned away from God's com- 
mand, Draw out such cases as that of Manasseh 
and Jehoiakim, which we have studied. Yes, Judah 
had often broken God’s laws. They had rebelled 
against the God of their fathers. Now put down the 
word Rebellion. Had God warned them as to what 
the consequences of this rebellion would be? Yes, 
often. Here have some one read verse 15 of this 
lesson, But Judah would not hearken. The result 
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was that the consequence of their acts was Ruin. 
Put down that word on the board. 

Are God's ways any different now from what they 
were then? No, not in any particular. Can a man 
to-day stand by his own sinful ways and not suffer 
for it at last? ever while God is What then 
are we to learn from this calamity of Judah? This, 
‘* Be sure your sin will find you out.” Now lead in 

rayer asking that this solemn lesson may be learned 
y all in this school. 
New York City. 
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No punishment comes without warning. 


txt 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs."’) 


‘* Who is on the Lord's side ?"’ Psalm 50 : 1-6. 
‘Oh for a closer walk with God.” (66: 1-4. 104 : I-3.) 


‘*My sins, my sins, my Saviour." Psalm 74 : 1-4. 

*‘O the darkness, O the sorrow, O (10a: 1-3, 352: 3-5.) 
the misery of sin."’ Psalm 79 : 1-5; al, 
“Sinful, sighing to be blest.”’ fannie 
"I was a wandering sheep.” 204 : T-4. 294 : 1-4.) 

** Lord, in this thy mercy's day."’ Psalm.126 : 1-6. 


** Revive thy work, O Lord.”’ 
od 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—2 Chron. 36: 11-21. . . . The captivity of Judah 
Tuesday.—Jer. 99: 1-10. ...... =... . Zedekiah’s fate 
Wednesday.—Jer. 5: 10-19 . .... . . Judgment foretold 
Thursday.—Jer. 32 : 26-35 . sie Ss eh, Mvent ois 
Friday.—Isa.t:1-9......... +. Rebellious people 
Saturday.—Lam. 1:1-9....... . Mourning in captivity 
Sunday.—Luke 20:9-18 ........ Rebellion punished 


(188: 1-3. 274: 1-3.) 


The favor of God to our fathers ought to lead to 
the fidelity of their sons to him. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
ee teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
iormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





Quarter’s Thought: “The Lord is thy Keeper.” 
* Seek ye the Lord.” 

Lesson Story : Because King Zedekiah and his 
People would not Seek and Obey the Lord 
they were taken as Captives to Babylon. 

Lesson Teaching: Sin must be Punished. “Be 
sure your Sin will find you out.” 


Notr.—Conipare vividly with the siege and deliv- 
erance from Sennacherib, in Lesson 1, especially the 
difference between Hezekiah and Zedekiah. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Did you ever see people marching with bands play- 
ing and flags waving, while friends watched and 
cheered? There are many such glad processions. 
Do you remember a lesson about Jesus riding into 
a while the people waved palms and sang 

osannas! That was a joyful procession, but less 
than a week afterwards people followed Jesus as he 
carried his cross to be crucified. I think that was 
the saddest procession this world ever saw. 


LESSON. 

To-day’s picture shows a very sad procession. 
(Show the roll, or draw a simple picture as you talk.) 
Isee old people, young people, men, women, and 
even children, just starting on a journey of eight 
hundred miles to Babylon, a place which they have 
never seen. They do not want to go, but are being 
driven from their homes in Jerusalem. Of course 
they are sad, some are crying. The officers on 
horseback are hurrying them along. 

Shall I tell you why they are rg (Write King 
and People Disobeyed God.) If they had listened 
to Jeremiah, and obeyed when he said, ‘* Amend 
your ways and your doings, and obey the voice of 
the Lord, your God,” they might have stayed in 
their land, but they wouldn’t believe him, but perse- 
cuted him, and put him in the dungeon. Jeremiah 
spoke the truth, and after a while King Nebuchad- 
nezzar came with his army and besieged Jerusalem 
(or camped around it). 

About one hundred years before Sennacherib did 
the same thing (show picture of Lesson 1), and you 


remember how God saved the city because’ good Kin 
Hezekiah and the prophet Isaiah prayed and truste 
and said, ‘‘ With us is the Lord our God, to help us, 
and to fight our battles.” ‘The Lord was their 
keeper. 

It was different when Nebuchadnezzar came. Je- 
rusalem had a bad king named Zedekiah. Even the 
priests and the ple did such wicked things in 
God's house that God decided they must be punished. 
He had been very patient, and had sent several 
prophets to warn the king and his people, but jase 
mocked them, and despised God’s messages, whic 
they spoke, and were cruel to his prophets. Because 
they would not choose to do right, God had to punish 
them, and, like the ten tribes of Israel, he sent them 
to a strange land, just as mother sometimes sends 
you from the room wrong-doing, not because she 
wants to, but because you need it. 

When these people made and worshiped idols, they 
sinned against God, and sin must be punished. Be- 
cause they were not punished right away they 
thought ‘‘God does not see ; God does not know” ; 
but God sees everything, for the Bible says : ‘‘ The 
eyes of Jehovah are in every place, keeping watch 
upon the evil and the good.” If they had studied 
God's Word they would have known our Golden 
Text: ‘‘Be sure Your Sin Will Find you Out.’’ 
(Write part on the walls in the outline.) Jerusalem 
had very strong, high walls, but Nebuchadnezzar 
built forts and big pounding machines, called batter- 
ing rams, which hammered the walls. I am sure 
people often heard them at night pounding and 
ae trying to break down the walls. (Write 

for Nebuchadnezzar.) This went on for more 
than a year. The city gates were shut; nobody 
could go out orin. By-and-by all the food was gone, 
and about that time the wall was broken (erase some 
arts), the soldiers rushed through the hole, and 
illed a great many. The king and some friends 
ran away by a gate in the king’s garden, but they 
were seen and caught, and brought back to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who was very cruel to the king. 

The soldiers took gold and silver dishes and treas- 
ures from the temple and the king’s palace, and 
started the sad procession of the people toward Baby- 
lon. How they must have wished that they had 
listened to Jeremiah, and obeyed the commandments 
of the Lord ! Most of them never returned. Their 
homes, the king’s palace, and God's house were de- 
stroyed by fire, and the walls broken down every- 
where. Only a few very poor people were left near 
Jerusalem to care for the vineyards. 

You will wonder what became of Jeremiah. The 
Lord was his keeper, and put it into the heart of 
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Nebuchadnezzar to treat him kindly. He ordered 
his captains to look after him in Jerusalem, and do 
him no harm (Jer. 39: 11, 12, etc.), so they took Jere- 
miah out of the court of the prison, and treated him 
well. Allthat Jeremiah had prophesied had com. 
true. God's Word is still true. Our sins must be 
punished. ‘‘Be sure your sin will find you out.” 
Sing : 
‘*Trust and obey, for there’s no other way 
To be happy in Jesus, but to trust and obey.’’ 


Whenever —_ are very sorry for their sins, and 
eee to do right, God is ready to forgive. By-and- 

y another lessor will tell us how some of the Jews 
came back, after seventy years, and rebuilt Jerusa- 
lem. The city stands there to-day with its great 
walls. Last year hundreds of delegates to the 
World's Sunday-School Convention went through its 
streets and around its walls. Many visit Jerusalem 
— year because the Bible calls it God’s Holy 

ity. 
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The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


Ts climax of the disasters of the kingdom of 
Judah was its capture by Nebuchadnezzar, 

followed by the burning of the temple and the 
principal houses, the breaking down of the walls, 
and the deportation of the, most of the surviving 
peruse to Babylon. The briefest of the four accounts 
is that selected for this lesson. The others are 
2 Kings 24: 18 to 25 : 21; Jer. 39: I-10; §2.: 1-30 
The facts themselves hardly make a lesson, but are a 
text fora sermon. It was for this purpose that they 
were written. A modern historian would present 
other causes for the destruction of Judah. than those 
given in the books of Kings and Chronicles and Jere- 
miah, But the causes here given are true, They are 
summed up in the answer to the question, Why did 
Jerusalem fall? It is in Lamentations 1:8. You 
may study, therefore, the final records of Judah's 
downfall: 

The Causes of National Ruin. Point out the spe- 
cific sins which brought the beautiful and strong 
city of God to desolation. They are (a) Pride. The 
cherished promise of God to Abraham was that in 
him all nations should be blessed (Gen. 12: 3; Gal 
3:8). It was by keeping distinct from other peoples 
that they were to do other peoples good. But being 
known as children of Jehovah made them seem 
strange in the eyes of the world, and from early 
times the Hebrews had wanted to be like other 
nations (1 Sam. 8 : 19, 20): God still commands his 
people to keep separate from the world, and to win 
men from the world to themselves (2 Cor. 6: 17, 18). 
Pride still tempts them to destroy the wall of separa- 
tion. A little church keeping covenant with God 
will triumph. A corrupt church of many thousands 
will sink because of the evil in it. 

(6.) Unbelief.. Instead of trusting in Jehovah, 
King Zedekiah ‘‘ hardened his heart against turnin 
to Jehovah (2 Chron. 36 : 12, 13). The king of Juda 
looked for help from nations that seemed strong when 
they needed help (Isa. 31:1). Judah’s ruin came 
through trusting in human teaching and promises and 

iving up faith in God. No confidence in men’s wis- 
> vba can take the place of confidence in God and leave 
us safe (Jer. 9 : 23, 24). 

(c.) Idolatry. Judah was eager to adopt the fash- 
ions of her neighbors. Their idols were set up even 
in the temple of Jehovah. An image of the Phoenician 

oddess was placed at its northern gate. Bands o1 

ebrew officials stood in the eastern gate and bowed 
down in worship of the sun at its rising (2 Chron. 
36: 14; Ezek.8 : 5-16). The gods of the nations to- 
day offer as subtle temptations to Christians as those 
the people of Judah chose after they had known 
Jehovah. 

(@.) Sensuality. Drunkenness, licentiousness, and 
every vice go with that association with the world 
which demands separation from God. When the 
Hebrews worshiped and served Jehovah, then house 
and temple, daily meal and sacrifice, private walk 
and public display, all bore witness to him. Theirs 
was a simple and pure life. But when they adopted 
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the religious fashions of surrounding nations, the 
luxury of rulers increased, heavy taxation of the 
people hecame a necessity, dishonesty with its train 
of corruption followed (jer. 9: 2-6). Almost every 
chapter of that book has sayings which fit conditions 
in our own country. Read, for example, Jeremiah 
25 : 4-7. . : . 

The Punishment of National Sins. It is found in 
the sins themselves. In these closing years of Ju- 
dah’s history we see growing: 

(a.) Moral blindness. Neither rulers nor people 
saw the approaching ruin. Prophets pointed to it in 
vain (2 Chron. 36 : 15, 16). 

(6.) Untrustworthiness. As the people became 
false to God they became false to one another. As 
the nation lost “<— of God it lost the sense of honor 
and of mutual obligation, and this when they were 
zealous in formal worship. But we cannot hope for 
much from reforms unless we renounce sins because 
we hate sin, and follow after God because we love 
his ways. neces 

(c.) Misery. When the people lost faith in God 
and lost confidence in one another, calamities came 
in quick succession. Even the religion which they 
claimed to have became a curse (Jer. 5 : 30, 31). 

(d@.) Destruction (2 Chron 36 : 17-21). Dread fore- 
bodings, war, siege; capture of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans, with pillage and murder; the ruin of the 
city, whose walls seemed to groan as they crumbled to 
the ground and sank into it; the slavery and shame 
of the inhabitants who survived,—this is the final 
record from which we would turn away our thoughts 
in sorrow. It has been the story of many nations, 
and may be the Story of ours. 

The wreck of Judah is the picture of the wreck of 
alost soul. It is hard to believe that physical beauty, 
mental attractiveness, and natural grace of youth 
can change into loathsomeness because there is 
associated with these things no love to God. Yet 
Jerusalem, a city wondrously beautiful, became ‘a 
desolation, an astonishment, a hissing, and a curse.” 
Show your pupils that sin, enticing in its beginnings, 
always issues in repulsiveness and death. It con- 
tains in itself the sure causes of decay. ‘‘ The wages 
of sin is death.” Picture Zedekiah’s dreadful fate 
Wer. 52: 9-11). At last apologies fail. Enemies exult. 

od has been rejected. The unrepentant sinner is 
left desolate (Prov. 5 : 22, 23). 


Boston. 
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In a right world rebellion against the good must 


spell ruin. 
se be 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph. D. 
The Final Catastrophe 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (2 Kings 25: 3-21; 
2 Chron, 36: 11-21). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The army of Nebuchadnezzar made short work of 
the ye invasion, and returned to Jerusalem to 
settle down for the final siege. The perplexed king 
once more summoned Jeremiah to his presence in 
order to learn what would be the outcome (Jer. 38 : 
14-27) of the siege. The _ declared that the 
only way of safety would be a prompt surrender. 
He could nct persuade the weak king to determine to 
do this, however. Zedekiah could not brave the 
opposition of the princes, The nation was being 
a gee swept along to its fate. 

he siege as a whole lasted a year and a half. 
Certain passages in Lamentations suggest its hor- 
rors. e know nothing of its details. The be- 
siegers were at last able to force an entrance 
through the northern wall (2 Kings 25: 4). By night 
Zedekiah and his few remaining warriors fled toward 
the Jordan, but were overtaken and the king cap- 
turned. He was taken to Riblah, where Nebuchad- 
regzar was, there beheld the slaying of his sons, 
then was condemned to have his eyes put out and to 

in fetters into captivity. A severe punishment, 
But not excessive by the standards of the day, when 
we consider his treachery. 

The destruction of the city was made complete. 
It was thoroughly looted, and then wae po a 4 
reduced to ruins. The leaders and advisers of rebel- 
lion were slain. The rest of the remaining citizens 
were taken into exile. But the land was not stripped 
of its people. A few of the better class who were 
loyal, and the great mass of the peasantry in the 
country districts who had managed to escape the 
rigors of the war, were left behind under Gedaliah, 
a competent governor. 

The capture and destruction of the city thus led to 
a scattering of the population, which tended each 
year to become greater. Some were in Egypt, some 
in Palestine, some in Babylon. These were the three 
centers of Jewish population. Little groups soon 
came to be found at nearly every important city in 
the empire. But with the opinion of Jeremiah and of 
Ezekiel that, on the whole, the section first taken to 
Babylon was the most important and promising of 
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all, we may well agree. 
was worked out, 

Ezekiel was the saviour of this group. By his 

redictions of chapters 1 to 24 he convinced its mem- 

ts that the judgment of Jehovah was inevitable 
and just. By the comforting messages of chapters 
33 to 39 he roused them from lethargy to hopeful 
activity. 

The exile seemed to the Jewish people an unspeak- 
able calamity. As a matter of fact, it — the 
way for a new and greater career. It gave the 
people a broader outlook; it brought them into an 
environment strongly educational; it spread them 
and their influence far and wide. 


Through it mainly the future 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 
lessons from Isaiah to Malachi will be mailed by The Sunday School 
Times Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

For an appreciation of the real situation after the 
destruction of Jerusalem see Kent, ‘‘ Jewish People” 
($8 14°88). For the relation of Ezekiel to all this see 
‘*Messages of the Later Prophets” (pp. 3-108). 
Cornill, Smith, Stanley and other writers of history 
throw a valuable light on the facts; Stanley in par- 
ticular on the personalities. , 


III. Questions For Stupy aNnpD Discussion. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class.] 


1. The Catastrophe. 


(1.) How long was it delayed, 
and why? (2.) 


hat do we learn from 2 Kings 


nal 
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25: 3 or Lamentations concerning the chief cause of 
the final d.saster ? 

2. The Fate of King Zedekiah. (3.) Was he jus- 
tified in taking flight? (4.) What punishment did 
he receive ? 

3. The Lot of Jeremiah. (5.) What might have 
been Jeremiah’s lot and what did he choose (Jer. 40 : 
1-6)? 

4. The Immediate Outcoyte. (6.) What became of 
the former population of Judea? 

5. Ezekiels Important Work. (7.) Where was 
Ezekiel all this while, and in what way had he kept 
alive the faith and courage of his people? (8.) To 
what new encouragement did he give himself after 
the fall of the city? 

6. The Significance of the Exile to the Jews. (9.) 
What did they directly and immediately gain because 
of it? (10.) Besides the conviction of individual re- 
sponsibility furthered by Ezekiel (chap. 18), what 
second important conclusion in relation to worship 
did the exile force upon the Jewish religious thinkers ? 


IV. Leapinc THOUGHT. 


Who can take the responsibility of criticising God 
because of the afflictions which he permits us to 
suffer? The captivity of the Jewish nation was 
unquestionably its opportunity. 

Yare University. 
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Forgetting the right is favoring the wrong. 
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Mexico’s Sunday-School Convention 


UST two weeks after the close of the International 
Sunday-school Convention at Toronto, Guadala- 
jara, the ‘‘ Pearl of the West,” a city beautiful 

for situation and climate, and considered to be second 
to none in the republic except, perhaps, Mexico City, 
was the scene of Mexico’s national convention of Sun- 
day-schools and Young People’s Societies. Near the 
outskirts of the city stands a fine building erected a 
few years ago as a branch of the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium. The Christian friends in charge generously 
offered the use of their patio if it could be prepared 
to accommodate the convention. The convention 
committee gladly accepted the offer, and made ample 

rovision, though at considerable expense. Delicate 
estoons of cedar were dra between the white pil- 
lars. Palms and other plants were placed here and 
there. A large Mexican flag hung opposite the en- 
trance just above the platform. An organ and piano 
were provided, the seats were neatly arranged in semi- 
circles, and if the room had been built on purpose it 
could not have been more attractive and convenient 
for the convention. 

As Guadalajara is located on one side of the republic, 
on the southwestern branch of the Mexican Central, 
with only this one regular line of railroad, it was not 
to be expected that the attendance could be as large 
as at Mexico City two years ago, where there are 
several large schools whose students were enrolled as 
delegates, and where several lines of railroad enter the 
city. Besides, there are many things about Mexico 
City to attract the larger crowd. evertheless, at 
Guadalajara there were about four hundred who regu- 
larly attended the sessions, and at least eight hun- 
dred were present at the evening gatherings. Perfect 
harmony and a continued interest prevailed, and the 
attendance was most faithful. 

Twenty-one of the twenty-seven states were repre- 
sented, and interesting items developed regarding fhe 
endeavor of some of the delegates to attend. One dele- 
gate came all the way from Los Angeles, California, 
a distance of about twenty-five hundred miles, to rep- 
resent the Mexican church there. Nineteen delegates 
were present from the state of Chihuahua one thou- 
sand miles away. There were delegates from Mon- 
terrey and Saltillo in the northeast, from Tampico on 
the eastern coast, and several from Merida, Yucatan, 
who were obliged to travel several days by land and 
water. The journey from Merida is more difficult and 
inconvenient than that from New York. Two dele- 
gates from Sinaloa, on the west coast beyond the 
mountains, traveled twelve days on horseback before 
they reached the railroad, part of the time with a pri- 
vate guide, and part of the way with the pack-train 
which brings the ore to the nearest railroad. It was 
still necessary to travel two days and nights to reach 
Guadalajara. Some delegates live where there is only 
one small church, and they have never seen any other 
believers than those in their own congregation. Of 
the five delegates from Mexico who were among the 
Jerusalem Pilgrims at the World’s Fourth Sunday- 
school Convention, all were present at Guadalajara 
except the physician, who has been studying in Paris 
ever since. 

Street-car fares in Guadalajara are surprisingly low, 
—only three cents (Mexican), or one and one-haif cents 
in United States money. The city must have known 
that something was going on, for each delegate wore 
a convention button, larger than a dollar, in Mexican 
colors, green, white, and red, on which was printed, 
** National Convention of Sunday-schools and Young 


People’s Societies, Guadalajara, 1905, — Mexico for 
Christ.” These were much in evidence and eagerly 
sought after by many who were not delegates or at- 
tendants. Neat programs of the thirteen regular ses- 
sions and conferences were also printed in the Mexican 
colors. Additional programs were prepared for special 
afternoon sessions and conferences. Neat little hymn- 
books in Spanish were also printed in three sections. 
Mexican people love to sing, and during all religious 
gatherings many are attrac’ed by the music. 

A special feature was the early prayer-meeting at 
six o'clock each of the five mornings during the con- 
vention. These meetings were held in one of the 
churches more than a mile from the Sanitarium, and 
were attended by from two hundred to three hundred 
people each day. Under the leadership of Pastor Mo- 
rales, the Moody of Mexico, they were exceedingly 
spiritual and uplifting. Cards for decision and deeper 
consecration were signed by many, and there were a 
number of conversions. The influence of these meet- 
ings was evident throughout the convention. 

Several years ago, the Christian workers of Mexico, 
of the various denominations, formed a national con- 
federation, under whose auspices have been held eight 
national conventions, which consider especially the 
work of the Sunday-schools and young people’s so- 
cieties. Special days are devoted to each line of work, 
and various miscellaneous conferences are arranged 
for editors of religious papers, medical missionaries, 
and pastors. 

One entire evening was devoted to three addresses 
upon the Bible, which for so many years had been a 
closed book in Mexico. The Sunday-school is one of 
the strongest influences for encouraging Bible study. 

Mrs. Bryner was privileged to present the greetings 
from the Eleventh International Convention at To- 
ronto, and also the official document from its officers 
pledging one thousand dollars gold a year for three 

ears to the friends in Mexico as a gift from friends 
in the United States, to be used in promoting the 
general Sunday-school work in Mexico, through the 
appointment of a general executive committee, and 
the employment of a field secretary whose time is to 
be devoted entirely to Sunday-school work. 

Both to surprise and please the Mexicans, a friend 
translated the document, which was read in Spanish 
by Mrs. Bryner as a first public effort in that lan- 
guage. The announcement of the gift was received 
with enthusiastic applause, and an appropriate reso- 
lution was passed accepting the gift, and instructing 
the secretary to acknowledge it by an appreciative 
letter. No time was lost in fulfilling the conditions 
suggested regarding the use of the gift. A repre- 
sentative committee of nine men was appointed, who 
held five meetings before the close of the convention, 
and organized for effective work. 

Dr. J. W. Butler of Mexico City, who was elected 
Chairman of the National Sunday-school Association, 
reports to Dr. G. W. Bailey, Chairman for the sub- 
committee for Mexico of the International Sunday- 
school Convention, that the Mexico Convention voted 
to raise $1,200, silver, a year, to supplement the gift 
offered at the International Convention at Toronto. 
It is the hope of the Mexicah officers that three dol- 
lars a year may be contributed to the work by each 
of their schools, of which there are 428, with 1,254 
officers, and a total enrolment of 14,938. 

The first important step in the Forward Movement 
in the Mexican Sunday-school work was the call of 
the Rev. Eucario N. Sein, of Matehnala, San Luis 
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Potosi, to become the General Secretary 
for the Republic of Mexico. Mr. Sein 
has finally accepted the invitation, and 
will leave his mission post with the 
view of undertaking his new duties 
October first. His residence will be 
changed to a more central locality, 
where he will be at all times in close 
touch with the work. Mr. Sein was the 
first and unanimous choice of the Ex- | 
ecutive Committee, who believe him to | 
be well qualified to lead Mexico in her 
new and aggressive efforts. 

Part of the Sunday afternoon was de- 
voted toachildren’s meeting, and part | 
to a meeting of Christian experience and 
testimony. The Sunday evening ses- 
sion closed with a consecration service 
which was very impressive. One by | 
one, as groups of workers stood, prayers | 
were offered for Christian Endeavorers, 
Epworth Leagues, Sunday-school teach- 
ers and parents, and finally all minis- 
ters were called to the platform. More 
than forty Mexican pastors and Ameri- 
can missionaries of various denomina- 
tions knelt there together while a special 
prayer was offered for them. Mexicans 
love to attend meetings. Although the 
official program closed Sunday evening, 
extra sessions were planned for Mon- 
day. They didn’t want to stop! Two 
years had passed since the previous 
convention in Mexico City, but it seemed 
to be the unanimous desire to hold the 
convention annually, so Puebla was 
selected as the place of meeting for 1906. 








The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 
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September 3, 1905. The Abundant Life: 
How Get it? How Use it? (John 
10: 7-10; Rom. 5: 19-21). 











Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoON.—Liife : its source (John 20 : 30, 31). 
Turks. —Offered freely (Rev. 22 : 14-17). 
Web.—Eternal (John 3 : 9-15). 
TuuRS.—The gift of God (Rom, 5 : 12-18). 
FRi.—How nourished (John 6 : 27-35). 
SatT.—The resurrection (John 11 : 20-26). 











Why is Christianity a life rather than a doc- 
trine ? 


State the conditions on which we have this 
life ? 


What fruits of Christian life should abound 
in us? 


HRISTIANITY is so many things 
that it is easy for people to differ | 
in defining it, each one perceiving | 

and emphasizing one part of the truth. | 
But we can safely accept any one of | 
Jesus’ definitions, knowing well that, | 
though there are many of them, and 
though they bring out different aspects | 
of the one rich truth, each one, rightly | 
understood, wiil give us the whole. ‘I 
am come,” he said, ‘‘ that ye might have 
life, and that ye might have it abun- 
dantly.” That covers everything—the 
inner principle and the outer expres- 
sion. he fruits of kindness and love 
and purity are not tied on to the life like 
borrowed or artificial fruits on a tree, | 
but unfold from the life within. This 
life is not a pinched and anemic life, but 
full and rich and strong, adequately 
nourishing the whole body. It is not a 
narrow and constricted life. It flows 
out in all the ways a life should, and re- 
lated in all right ways toits surround- 
ings it is not distorted or perverted. It 
understands itself and its end and its 





source and its duties and its relation- | 


ships. Christianity is a right conduct | 
and a right doctrine only when and be- 
cause it is an abundant life. 


~% 


If it is a divine life, it is an abundant 
life. For God does not give penuriously. 
We know his gifts by their liberality, 
unlimited and unwithholding. He 
giveth liberally,” James says. And to 
the extent that our lives are cramped 
and throttled, they are falling short of 
the divine provision. Why do we con- 
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fine ourselves to a little life when the 
abundant life is offered to us ? 

Life is the best enemy of death. Sin 
and selfishness are death creeping upon 
our souls, Our best warfare against 
them is not direct dealing with them, 
but increase of life. Physicians realize 
that the only way to conquer some dis- 
eases is to build up the patient’s life. 
The treatment is a treatment of nutri- 
tion. When the patient grows stronger 
and richer in life the disease will vanish. 
So we expel darkness by light. The 
abundant life is the best remedy. for 
sickness of the soul. 


“~ 


Each one of us can be filled to the 
fulness of our capacity. That will}mean, 
of course, that some who have more ca- 
pacity will have more life. But the 
capacity itself will increase, and we 
shall grow able to have more and shall 
have more. Christ means to satisfy us, 
and then to increase our powers so that 
it will require more’to satisfy us. 

% 


The abundant life is not in word, but 
in power. Life is not evidenced by our 
saying, ‘‘Oh, how much life I have!” 
Life will express itself in the work and 
fruits of life, in happiness, in duty- 
doing, in patience under provocation, in 
purity under temptation, in obedience 
to authority, in self-sacrifice, in ener- 
getic effort to uplift the fallen, and to 
strengthen the weak. 

x 

The Christian life is the life of Christ 
within us. It is not imitation of him. 
It is not our effort to be like him. It is 
his own divine life at work inus. We 
receive it by faith, and we keep it by 
faith. This is the great truth of Paul: 
‘*I have been crucified with Christ; and 
it is no longer I that live, but Christ 
liveth in me: and that /7fe which I now 
live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith 
which is in the Son of God, who loved 
me, and gave himself up for me” (Gal. 
2: 20). e 


No one can fail to distinguish between || 


life and death. 
in Christ ? 
Life requires nourishment. .Are we 
nourishing our life by Bible study and 
prayer? 
The abundant life is for us to-day as 
well as in heaven. 


Heart Right 
When He Quit Coffee 


Life Insurance Companies will not in- 
sure a man suffering from heart trouble, 
The reason is obvious. 

This is a serious matter to the husband 
or father who is solicitous for the future 
of his dear ones. Often the heart trouble 
is caused by an —— thing and 
can be corrected if taken in time and 
properly treated. A man in Colorado 
writes : 

‘*l was a great coffee drinker for many 
years,and was not aware of the injurious 
effects of the habit till I became a practi- 
cal invalid, suffering from heart trouble, 
indigestion and nervousness to an extent 
that made me wretchedly miserable my- 
self and a nusiance to those who witness- 
ed my sufferings. 

‘*I continued to drink Coffee, however 
not suspecting that it was the cause of 
my ill-health, till, on applying for life 
insurance I was rejected on account of 
the trouble with my heart. Then I be- 
came alarmed. I found that leaving off 
coffee helped me quickly, so I quit it al- 
together and having been attracted b 
the advertisements of Postum Food Cof- 
fee I began its use. 

‘* The change in my condition was re- 
markable, and it was not long till I was 
well. All my ailments vanished. My | 


Are we alive unto Gud 











| digestion was completely restored, my 
| nervousness disappeared, and, most im- 


| 


portant of all, my heart steadied down | 
and became normal, and on a second ex- | 
amination I was accepted by the life in- | 
surance Co, Quitting Coffee and using | 
Postum did it." Name given by Post- 
um Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason, and it is explained 
in the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville” in each pkg. 


Fratelli) in Rome, directed by myself, 
mineral water placed in com- 
merce under the name of 


tion or question sent to any address. 


Dr. Lappont 


| Physician to the Late Pope Leo XIII., and Now Physi- 
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cian in Ordinary to Pope Pius X., Finds 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Of “Marvelous Efficacy in Gout, Rheumatism, Gastro- 


intestinal Dyspepsia, and in all the Various 
Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis.” 





Following is an Exact Translation of Dr. Lapponi’s Testimonial as 


Written by Himself: 
Rome, August 24, 1903.—In the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene 


have largely experimented with the natural 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


that, by its richness of composition of lithia, it is of marvelous efficacy in cases. of 
Gout, of Chronic, Articular, and Muscular Rheumatism, of Hepatic Congestions and 
Functional Disorders, of Gastro-intestinal Dyspepsia, of Graveland Renallnsufficiency, 
of light Nephritic Affections and of all the various forms of Uric Acid Diathesis. 


and am glad to 
be able to attest 


The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of 


Arterio-sclerosis and in obstinate forms of Bronchial Asthma. 


May also be used as a good tabie water. ie much I declare for the truth. 


Principal Physician of the Hospital of 


igned) Pror. GruskPPz LAPPONI. 
n Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fra- 


telli) in Rome, Member of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., ett. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by Grocers ‘and Dru 
ally. Testimonials which defy all impute 


ggists, gener. 


Hotel at Springs now open. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 








1031 WALNUT STREET. 





“Enthusiasm begets 
enthusiasm, —sonsteuow. 


If you want to stimulate the workers in 
your school, or county, or state, to greater 
endeavor, place in their hands the stir- 
ring story of the great International 
Sunday-School Convention. 


“INTERNATIONAL DOINGS 
AT TORONTO” 


By CHARLES GALLAUDET TRUMBULL 


Special reports by Mrs. J. W. Barnes, 
Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, 
Rev. E. M. Fergusson 


35 pages, paper cover, 5 cents; 50 cents 
for twelve; $3.75 for one hundred. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











It is comparatively easy 





to teach Old Testament and New 
Testament history in connected 
story form by the use of Bawden’s 
SUPPLEMENTAL BIBLE EXERCISES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 15 cts. 
The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany, 1031 Walnut St. Phila., Pa. 








Three Days to California 


This is the fast time between Chicago and 
San Francisco made by The Overland Lim- 
ited. Leaves Union Passenger Station, Chi- 
cago, 6.05 P.M., arrives San Francisco the 
third day in time for dinner. Route: Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway, Union 
Pacific, and Southern Pacific line. 

Another good train for California leaves 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 10.25 
P.M, daily, and takes a few hours longer to 
make the run.. Geo, J. Lincoln, Commer- 
cial agent, 818 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 3 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


ONE HUNDRED ano 
SEVENTY THOUSAND 
MORE TO COME 


170,000 names already received from Times readers; 160,000 in hand from other sources ; 
170,000 more to come from Times readers to make up the desired 500,000. 
“ 


And the needed balance can readily be secured with your prompt co-operation. A list of 100 
names from each of 1,700 readers of the Times would complete the half-million. 
x 


You will remember that we are seeking tne names and addresses of pastors, Sunday-school superin- 
tendents, teachers, and members of adult Bible classes who do not as yet take The Sunday School Times. 
We intend to acquaint as many such workers as we can with the paper itself. In so far as the Times 
has been of service to you in your work, you will be glad to have it brought to the attention of others. 

< 

In previous requests for names we offered substantial recognition of your aid in furnishing such 
lists. With this request for final lists to complete the half-million, we make additional offers, open to 
all. Those who have already sent lists may take advantage of these new offers by sending additional lists. 


For 25 Names a copy of the /uternational Les- 
sous, Pocket Edition, bound in fine morocco. This little 
book contains all the lessons of the current year, in the 
King James and in the American Revised Versions, the 
Golden Texts, and lesson-reading references, and _ fifty- 
two blank pages for notes. It is a beautiful piece of 
bookmaking, and exceedingly useful’for lesson study at 
odd moments. Regular price, 50 cents. 


For 100 Names a copy S. D. Gordon’s “ Quiet 
Talks on. Power.” Of this book Dr. Schauffler says : “I 
have been personally much blessed by this little volume, 
and have esteemed it so highly that I have disposed ot 
173 copies among Sunday-school teachers.” More than 
60,000 copies have been sold already. Translations 
have appeared in seven foreign languages. Price, 75 
cents, net. 


For 100 Names a “Sunday School Times 
Fountain Pen,” which we sell for $1.50, and fully 
guarantee. This is the pen we have advertised for the 
past year, and which we keep on selling because it is 
giving uuiversal satisfaction. In ordering please say 
whether you prefer fine, medium, or stub point. All 
are 14-karat gold. 


For 50 Names avy one of the Four Gospels in 
the wonderful little Bijou Edition of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. These tiny books (2x1% inches, and about 
Y inch thick) are printed on the famous Oxford India 
paper, in actually /arge, clear type. Bound in Venetian 
limp leather, round corners, red-under-gold edges. A 
twentieth century marvel of bookmaking. Easily carried” 
in a woman's purse, or a man’s waistcoat pocket. The 
four volumes in narrow slip case, for 225 names. Price 
per volume, 50 cents ; set, in case, $2.50. 


For 150 Names a copy of Marion Lawrance's 
new book “ How to Conduct a Sunday-School.”’ Every 
Sunday-school worker—not only the superintendent but 
pastor and teacher and other officers as well—should 
own this book. It is a perfect mine of hints and plans 
from the most experienced Sunday-school leader of 
to-day. Price, $1.25 net. 


For 150 Names a copy of Ralph Connors 
latest book “Zhe Prospector.” ‘ \t far surpasses its pre- 
decessors,”’ says the Chicago Tribune. ‘ More plot and 
action than in his previous books. Practice has im- 
proved his skill, without impairing the freshness of his 
style,” says the Cleveland Plain Dealer. More than 
100,000 copies of this book already sold. Price, $1.50. 


Please bear in mind that only one name in each household should be sent, and that 
the names must be written on only one side of as many sheets as may be necessary, the names 
to be carefully classified. Pastors’ names should be marked “ P,” superintendents’ names “S,” 
and teachers’ names “ T,” and the names of adult Bible class members should be marked “ B.” 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn't slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the late can 
be kept ey clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water, 




























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollere. 





New England 


sition, History of Music, Theory, 
Accompaniment. 


vatory Methods. 
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Con Far 


Founded advantages to the student of music. 
n Ave., Boston -_ ” Cl Ln omy cm gee aac 
| ~— ass or vate instruction 
ObORUE - CHADWICK, "bir or. Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instru- 


ments and Vocal Music Courses are supplemented by such other branches as Com 
Literature, Diction, Choir Trainin 
ractical P anoforte Tuning Course in one year. 

Department trains for intelligent and practical teaching in conformity with Conser- 


The privileges of lectures, concerts and ome. the opportunities of ensemble prac- 
tice and appearing before audiences and the dail 
ages to the music student. Diplomas are granted to those satisfactorily finishing their 
courses, and graduates are eagerly sought as teachers and musicians. 


For particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


To be a student here is to enjoy privi- | 
leges in a musical education that are } 
within the reach of no other school in 
= country or in Europe. 

A steady growth of over fifty years has 
led to the rfect equipment and rich 
experience that makes it unrivaled in its 


Plainson 
‘he Norma 


associations are invaluable advant- 

















THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised 
Bible 


is a new translation of_ the 
Scriptures into modern Eng- 
lish. Not a single sentence is 
changed from its original mean- 
ing, but every word is made 
clear to the present-day reader. 
Sold by all booksellers and by 
the ee ged 

ree—“The 


‘ Our Interesting Book, 

ny of the Revised Bible, Se ex nt Pe the need 
of revision, how it was made, and shows and de- 
scribes the many styles of the American Standard 
Revised Bible. Send name on a postal for acopy. 


Oe Feet 1th Steoct, Now York 

















| FOR COLLEGE MEN 


541 Lexington Avenue, New York 
BIBLE ehaimine §CHOOL | 


‘or Circular of General Information, Address 
WILBERT W. WHITE, President 








_ | TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS | 


To Aid 
Digestion 


Half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate i in 
half a glass of water makes 
digestion natural and easy. 


Horsford’s 
Acid ae 


(Non-Alcoholic 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CuemicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage 








Mary Baldwin Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Staunton, b hy inia. 
Term begins Sept. 7, 1905. In Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 290 ceadente from 31 states past season. | 
Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalog. | 


Miss E. C. WEIMAR, samara | 











Mystic Valley Institute, Mystic, Conn. 38th year. 
Chartered Academy. Send for Catalog. Home, Health. | 











Vienna 
Sausage 

















OXFORD MAPS |THEGREATCHURCH | IGHT. 
For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 

By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. dimensions. Book k of Light and 

Palestine T heee sage cover all Biblical Geo- estimate free. 1. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 

Western Asia fly containing all recent discover. 


si Ther f Palestine and of 
Egypt and Sinai West e¢ maps o es e oO 


ern Asia are essential for the 


St. Paul’s lessons of the year. Special prices mer Resorts For 1905 Free 
. to Sabbath-schools for these maps; 
Travels also for the four maps as a set. At the General Passenger Department, 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 


THAT SONG BOOK 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS you 


must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 


CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bldg. +, Atlanta, Ga, 


Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, Mass. 





‘* Where to go on my vacation.’’ 


this time of year. 





False Hunger 





A Symptom of Stomach Trouble Corrected 
by Good Food 

There is, with some forms of stomach 
disease, an abnormal! craving for food | 
which is freque ntly mistaken for a ‘‘ good 
appetite.” A lady teacher writes from 
Carthage, Mo., to explain how with good 
food she dealt with this sort of hurtful | 


hunger. 
“I have taught school for fifteen 
years,” she writes, ‘‘and up to nine years 


ago had good, average health. My diet 
was always generous, comprising what- 
ever I took a fancy} to. I ate freely. 
Nine years ago, however, my health be- 
gan to fail, and continued to grow worse, 
steadily, in spite of doctor's prescript- 
ions, frequent changes of cesihonne and 
everything I could do. During all this 
time my appetite continued good, only 
the more I ate the more I wanted to eat 

I was always hungry. The first sym- 
ptoms of my breakdown were a distres- 
sing nervousness and a loss of flesh. 


00 | 





The nervousness grew so bad that finally 
it amounted to actual prostration. Then 
came stomach troubles, which were very 
painful, dyspepsia and severe nervous 
headaches. The doctors seemed power- 
less to help me, said I was overworked, 
and at last urged me to give up teach- 
ing, if I wished to save my life. 

**But this I could notdo. I kept on at 
it as well as I could, each day growing 
more wretched, my will power alone 
keeping me up, till at last a good angel 
suggested that I try a diet of Grape-Nuts 
food, and from that day to this I 
have eaten it, finding it delicious, 
always appetizing and satisfying. I 
owe my complete restoration to health 
to Grape-Nuts, and my 
using it. My weight has returned, and 
for more than two years I have been 
free from the nervousness, headaches, 
and all the ailments that used to punish 
me so, and have been able to work freely 
and easily.’ Name given by Postum 
Co,, Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. 


persistence in | 





For RALLY—HARVEST—ANNIVERSARY 


“EVER ONWARD!’ 


Send 5 cents for sample copy. Send ro cents for 
samples of three kinds. For sale by all dealers. 


1018-20 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
Hall-Mack Co. i5¢ Fifth Ave., New York. 


nearLty 700,000 soio 
CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 


New Edition—30 cents, by mail; $25 per hundred. 
The Biglow & Main Co., Chicago-New York. 


THE, GEAUINE MERFELY BELLS 


he most perfect, highest class bells in the Sry 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet, West ‘roy P. O.. 





ful North Shore of Massachusetts ; 


New Hampshire ; 





Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Central 











— cover. All information regarding railroad | 
LYMYER smug oa a. rates, hotels, routes, etc., will be found here, 
CHURCH ABLE, LOWER PRICE. | This booklet will be mailed free upon receipt | 


OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
TELLS WHY. 


WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI, 0. | ment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston. 





A Booklet of 90 Pages of Sum- 


dreds of lake and inland country resorts in 


Massa- 
chusetts—in fact the real vacation country is 
reached by the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
and the beautiful illustrated ‘* Resorts and | 
Tours,’’ which contain over 90 pages of | 
hotels, resorts, illustrations and descriptive | 
reading enclosed in a delightful two-colored | 





to Vermont, Canada, New 


of address by the General Passenger Depart- | 


| Empty contents of can into a saucepan, 
| 


That is | 
the question which usually gets around at 
Well, you can go to the 
White Mountains in New Hampshire ; to the | 
Seashore resorts of Maine, along the beauti- 
to Lake | 
Winnipesaukee, Lake Sunapee and hun.- | 


A substantial and appetizing table 
delicacy, cooked and easily served. 





cover with boiling water and boil five 
minutes. 

Two varieties; with or without Tomato Sauce. 
Packedin 1-lb and 2-lb cans. We would like to 
send you our booklet, ‘‘How to Make Good Things 
to Eat.” It’s free. 


‘Libby; McNeill @ Libby, Chicago 
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BORATED 


TALCUM 


ah an 


— 


Shaving. 
ipt of 25c, Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Fi 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 














woreb 
oe, pti ~~] 
rength (0 
— butt . un Lorfetal 
Used by the best 


PAGES GLUE es, 


4 ie. sq. hard 

1690 “ibe. before partin, 
4 mechanics and mirs.t world over. Inval- 
unable in honsehold use, for Furniture, 
China, | vory, Books, Leather,and wherever 
a strong adhesive is desired, 1 oz, bottle 
or collapsible sel f-sealing tube (retails 10c.) 
meiied for Dae Poo er hasn’t our line, 

PACE’ oO 


Zor tee retaife bog Boma dace” 
oz Rk avin ae 


genuine 
without 
This Label. 

RUSSIA CEMENT Fg 121 Resex Ave., 








Colorado 


Clear, dry, bracing air. 
Mountain scenery. 
Cool sunshine. 

Plenty of sport. 

A week there will restore snap and spirit. The trip is just as possible for you 
as for any one. Colorado is not far away. The rates are lower this year than last, 
and you can find good board for as little as $5 a week ; from that up to $30 a week 
for luxury. Think it over 

Fast through trains on the Rock Island equipped with standard and tourist Pull- 
mans, wide-window, electric-lighted chair cars and coaches cooled by electric fans. 

Direct line to Denver as well as to Colorado Springs and Pueblo. 


Full information upon request. 
John Sebastian 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago 








Rock Island 


STAAL 








] 








Ghe Sunday. School Gines 


Philadelphia, August 19, 1905 


Entered at the Post-oflice at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ” 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

2 : One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 

Tue SunpDAyY SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Four=Track News 





An Illustrated Magazine of Travel. 
Address G. H. Daniels, Publisher, Room 48 A, 7 E. 42d St., New York. 








"$1.00 a year; Io cents a copy. 


